EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

APRIL,  igi8 


I 

TRAINING  FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

HOW  HISTORY  MAY  AID 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States  has 
stated  that  “the  home  is  the  primary  and  fundamental  edu¬ 
cational  institution.  If  education  in  the  home  fails,  no  other 
agency  can  make  good  the  failure,”  since  the  children  of  the 
United  States  are  in  schools  less  than  four  per  cent  of  their 
time  from  birth  to  twenty-one.  Accepting  this  statement 
conversely,  the  responsibility  of  the  school  assumes  a  relative 
importance  in  our  present  era  of  social  and  economic  de¬ 
mands  far  greater  than  ever  before.  These  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  needs  are  not  stable;  they  are  changing  before  our 
very  eyes,  however  constant  the  social  ideals  and  economic 
policy  of  the  nation  may  be.  Not  only  the  home  as  at  present 
organized  but  the  tenacious  traditions  within  the  established 
home  exclude  it  largely  as  a  social  agency  from  participating 
in  the  preparation  for  careers  in  industry,  trade,  commerce, 
and  public  service. 

American  business  has  depended  upon  and  has  been  built 
up  thru  prominent  traits  of  the  American  people,  namely, 
initiative,  self-reliance  and  independence.  Business  has  been 
largely  recognized  as  an  opportunity  and  not  as  a  career  or 
profession.  Naturally,  training  fqr^usiness  was  impossible 
in  the  schools,  as  such  training  could  only  be  something  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  experience  of  one  engaged  in  business.  So 
long  as  our  business  was  largely  domestic  and  the  energies  of 
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the  nation  were  absorbed  in  the  constructive  carrying  out  of 
internal  policies,  industry  and  commerce  could  prosper  de¬ 
spite  the  shameful  waste  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  training  in 
even  the  basic  essentials  of  business.  In  recent  years,  how¬ 
ever,  the  highest  ethical  thinking  of  the  nation  as  well  as 
economic  advantage  have  encouraged  cooperation  within 
business  itself  and  between  business  and  other  factors  or 
agencies  essential  to  its  success. 

Looking  backward,  one  can  see  how  the  establishment  of 
the  Land  Grant  Colleges  changed  our  notions  in  regard  to 
the  purposes  and  value  of  special  training.  Still  circum¬ 
scribed  and  territorially  delimited  so  far  as  trade  is  con¬ 
cerned,  our  nation  was  assuming  a  commanding  position  in 
the  fields  of  intellectual  and  scientific  endeavor,  in  friendly 
rivalry  with  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  Our  culture, 
narrowly  defined,  was  placing  itself  upqn  an  international 
plane.  This  culture,  however,  was  academic  and  not  prac¬ 
tical.  Nevertheless  this  higher  plane  of  thinking  encour¬ 
aged  specialization  in  training  as  preparation  for  the  so-called 
learned  professions.  This  group,  relatively  small,  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  country,  has  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  by  which  American  business  is  now  seeking  to  profit,  in 
encouraging  the  establishment  of  adequate  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  with  vocational  intent  for  a  part  of  our  population 
that  is  in  excess  of  thirty  per  cent.  The  ethical  aim  is  admir¬ 
able,  the  economic  gain  will  be  incredible. 

The  present  war  has  directed  oui  attention  to  practical 
international  problems  and  has  served  to  crystallize  our 
thinking  as  to  the  importance  of  foreign  missions  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  career.  There  is  everywhere  apparent  the  increas¬ 
ing  desire  that  thru  the  cooperation  of  government,  business, 
and  education,  constructive  thinking  of  the  leaders  in  these 
three  fields  of  activity  leads  to  the  early  establishment  of 
adequate  courses  of  instruction  on  foreign  relations,  wisely 
articulated  and  coordinated  in  relation  to  social  and  economic 
needs,  not  only  of  this  nation  but  of  the  great  confraternity 
of  nations,  the  birth  of  which  we  can  plainly  foresee  with  the 
conclusion  of  this  war. 
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The  President  in  a  notable  address  in  December,  1916,  be¬ 
fore  the  Social  Insurance  Convention  in  Washington  pro¬ 
nounced  as  a  historian,  with  due  sense  of  perspective  and  the 
recent  crises  in  the  life  of  this  nation,  his  belief  that  our  people 
have  ceased  to  be  absorbed  in  politics  and  are  now  concerned 
profoundly  with  questions  of  social  and  economic  interest. 
Whether  we  believe  or  not  that  the  constructive  legislation 
of  this  administration  is  a  concrete  response  to  this  demand, 
wrought  with  political  foresight  and  wisdom,  this  pronounce¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  President  demands  the  immediate 
and  serious  attention  of  the  educators  of  this  country. 

We  are  facing  a  condition  and  not  a  theory.  The  arraign¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  business  of  our  educational  system  should 
be  heeded.  Reforms  will  be  brought  about  here  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  proceeding  naturally  thru  successive  stages  of 
apathy,  counter-charges,  and  constructive  measures.  We 
must  consider  education  not  only  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  in 
relation  to  careers.  We  should  discontinue  the  practise  of 
leaving  to  mere  experts  in  pedagogy  the  final  word  in  regard 
to  methods  and  study  content  not  only  of  commercial 
branches,  but  of  related  academic  subjects  like  language, 
mathematics  and  history.  Emphasis  should  be  put  upon  the 
essential  differentiation  of  a  study-group  for  business,  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign,  with  universal  opportunity  for  pursuit  on  the 
part  of  the  student  but  with  vocational  guidance,  and  taught 
by  those  who  have  had  at  least  some  practical  experience  in 
their  subjects  of  instruction.  Only  in  this  way  will  terms 
cease  to  be  mere  definitions;  will  young  men  and  young  wo¬ 
men  be  able  to  enter  upon  their  life  career  whenever  circum¬ 
stances  may  demand  it  with  a  vitalized  technique  helpful  as 
basic  training  for  the  many  specialized  units  into  which  busi¬ 
ness  is  divided  today,  or  with  a  larger  meaning  of  service  in 
the  higher  posts  of  commerce  and  government  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  was  formed  in  May, 
1914,  as  a  permanent  body  “to  endeavor  to  coordinate  the 
foreign  trade  activities  of  the  nation.”  Shortly  afterward,  a 
committee  on  commercial  education  for  foreign  trade  was 
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appointed  by  the  Council  to  investigate  the  needs  of  business 
and  opportunities  in  the  schools  with  respect  to  foreign  trade. 
The  report  of  this  committee,  based  on  an  investigation  in 
the  field  of  business,  was  read  at  the  third  annual  convention 
of  the  Council  in  New  Orleans  in  January,  1916.  In  it  the 
committee  states,  first,  that  Americans  are  adaptable  to 
needs  of  trade  but  that  there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  young 
Americans  to  engage  in  foreign  trade  owing  to  a  disinclination 
to  expatriation;  second,  that  there  is  lack  of  specific  training 
for  foreign  trade,  particularly  with  reference  to  foreign  lan¬ 
guages;  and  third,  that  American  provincialism  is  a  hin¬ 
drance.  Speaking  of  the  lack  of  training  in  the  fundamentals, 
the  committee  concludes  its  report  as  follows:  It  is  “the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  that  the  education  in  such  fundamental  subjects 
as  English,  arithmetic,  and  geography  is  imperfect  and  that 
the  product  of  our  school  system  is  lacking  in  earnestness,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  discipline.  If  this  criticism  is  as  fully  justified 
as  so  many  seem  to  feel,  it  is  obviously  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  and  must  be  thoroly  considered  in  any  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  shall  equip  our  coming  generation  to  appear  to 
advantage  in  competition  with  the  representatives  of  other 
nations  in  which  such  work  has  been  thoroly  done  for  so 
many  years.” 

In  an  address  before  the  Educational  Conference  on  Train¬ 
ing  for  Foreign  Service,  held  in  Washington,  December  31, 
1915,  the  director  of  the  consular  service  stated  that  this  ser¬ 
vice  was  made  up  of  1,672  persons  consisting  of  consuls- 
general  at  large,  consuls-general,  consuls,  subordinate  offi¬ 
cers,  such  as  vice-consuls,  consular  assistants,  interpreters 
and  consular  agents,  and  a  large  number  of  clerks.  Of  this 
number,  confined  largely  to  the  higher  posts,  only  385  belong 
to  the  classified  civil  service.  Regulations  governing  admis¬ 
sion  have  been  in  force  only  about  nine  years.  Examinations 
are  held  in  the  following  subjects:  i.  International,  Mari¬ 
time,  and  Commercial  Law;  2.  Political  and  Commercial 
Geography;  3.  Arithmetic;  4.  Modem  languages  (French, 
German  or  Spanish,  and  in  addition  any  other  that  the  can¬ 
didates  desire  to  submit) ;  5.  Natural,  Industrial,  and  Com- 
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mercial  Resources  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States; 
6.  Political  Economy;  7.  American  History,  Government, 
and  Institutions;  8.  Modem  History  (since  1850)  of  Europe, 
South  America,  and  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Carr  stated  in  his 
address  that  the  principal  functions  of  the  consuls  of  the 
United  States  are  as  follows:  To  promote  the  rightful  inter¬ 
ests  of  American  citizens,  to  protect  them  in  all  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  provided  by  treaty  or  conceded  by  usage ;  to  vise,  and 
when  so  authorized,  to  issue  passports;  when  permitted  by 
treaty,  to  take  charge  of  and  settle  the  personal  estates  of 
American  citizens  who  die  abroad  without  legal  or  other 
representatives;  to  ship,  discharge,  and  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  to  maintain  and  send  home  American  seamen ;  to  settle 
disputes  between  masters  and  seamen  of  American  vessels; 
to  investigate  charges  of  mutiny  and  insubordination  on  the 
high  seas  and  to  send  mutineers  to  the  United  States  for  trial ; 
to  render  assistance  in  the  case  of  wrecked  or  stranded 
American  vessels,  and  under  certain  circumstances  to  take 
charge  of  the  wrecks  and  cargoes;  to  certify  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  valuation  of  merchandise  shipt  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  United  States ;  to  act  as  official  witnesses  to  mar¬ 
riages  of  American  citizens  abroad ;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  immigration  laws ;  to  enforce  the  sanitary  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  vessels,  cargoes  and  passengers; 
to  take  depositions,  and  to  perform  all  other  acts  which  no¬ 
taries  public  in  the  United  States  are  required  or  authorized 
to  perform ;  to  promote  American  commerce  by  keeping  the 
Government  and  thru  it  the  business  men  of  the  United 
States  informed  in  regard  to  economic  and  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  abroad,  aiding  in  the  marketing  of  merchandise  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  and  in  making  connections  between  American 
and  foreign  commercial  houses.  In  the  countries  where  the 
United  States  still  possesses  extraterritorial  rights,  the  con¬ 
suls  exercise  judicial  functions  in  respect  to  American  citizens 
and  their  property. 

The  president  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Mr. 
James  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  addrest  likewise  this  same  conference,  speaking 
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from  the  standpoint  of  business.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  enumerated  the  following  subjects  which  in  his  judgment 
were  essential  as  preparation  for  a  career  in  foreign  trade: 

1.  A  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  to  per¬ 
mit  clear  and  concise  expression.  A  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
languages,  in  addition  to  English. 

2.  A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic,  including  percentage,  merchandise  and  currency  cal¬ 
culations  and  short  methods  of  accurate  computation. 

3.  A  practical  knowledge  of  business  office  routine,  including 
the  proper  handling  of  mail,  receipt  and  preparation  of  orders,  in¬ 
voicing  and  accounting. 

4.  A  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  routine  of  manufac¬ 
turing  of  any  given  line  of  products,  including  the  elements  of  cost 
of  production.  If  this  can  be  arranged  by  actual  experience  in 
manufacture,  the  results  are  likely  to  be  of  greater  benefit  than  the 
superficial,  limited  inspection  of  manufacturing  processes  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  the  basis  of  a  salesman’s  equ'pinent 

5.  Sufficient  acquaintance  with  commercial  law  and  practise, 
particularly  with  respect  to  negotiation  of  ordinary  business  con¬ 
tracts,  to  enable  determination  of  ordinary  questions  relating  to 
business  without  frequent  recourse  to  legal  assistance. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  based  upon  a 
careful  study  of  natural  and  manufactured  products,  and  their 
application  to  the  commerce  of  nations. 

7.  Systematic  study  of  the  ocean-borne  transportation  of  the 
world  to  attain  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  types  of  steamers 
suitable  for  the  various  cargoes  adapted  to  respective  trades,  the 
loading  of  such  steamers,  the  relation  of  freight  ratts  to  measure¬ 
ment  and  weight  of  cargoand  to  the  classof  cargo,  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fundamentals  of  chartering,  ocean  bills  of  lading,  ma¬ 
rine  and  war  risk  insurance,  and  similar  subjects  identified  with 
ocean  transportation.  If  the  products  to  be  sold  come  into  com¬ 
petition  with  home  manufactures  or  with  materials  on  which 
there  are  discriminatory  duties  in  favor  of  other  nations,  the 
study  of  the  customs  tariffs  would  ultimately  be  essential. 

The  addresses  of  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Farrell,  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  same  by  interested  educators  and  prominent  men 
of  business  and  government,  might  lead  one,  I  frankly  admit, 
to  the  belief  that  while  preparation  for  foreign  service  is  ur- 
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gent,  no  large  number  of  schools  can  successfully  engage  in  it 
owing  to  the  limited  number  of  engagements  open  to  their 
students. 

This  view  I  believe  to  be  unfair.  It  is  based  upon  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  existed  prior  to  August,  1914,  and  is  not  in  accord 
with  opinions  exprest  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this 
paper.  Preparation  for  foreign  service  means  something 
more  than  furnishing  a  mere  technique  to  the  diplomat  or 
business  man  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  The  destiny  of  this 
nation  is  compelling  it  to  cast  off  its  manner  of  provincialism, 
to  emerge  from  its  state  of  isolation,  and  true  to  its  political 
principles  to  endeavor  to  have  the  same  proclaimed  as  prin¬ 
ciples  of  international  trade  and  diplomacy. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  belief  is  cherished  by  our  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  today.  In  cooperation,  business  and  government 
are  striving  for  a  mutually  helpful  politico-economic  policy. 
Enlarging  opportunities  in  foreign  trade  are  leading  to  the 
framing  of  a  new  diplomacy  and  a  consequent  change  in  the 
organization  of  executive  departments.  State,  Commerce, 
and  Treasury  in  particular,  with  different  standards  for  their 
appointees  than  those  of  ten  years  ago.  The  yearly  figure  of 
twenty-eight  men  now  appointed  to  the  consular  service  will 
shortly  seem  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  number 
demanded  not  only  by  the  above  departments  for  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  work  at  home  but  in  the  appointment  of  special 
missions  in  the  foreign  field.  As  our  foreign  policy  becomes 
less  vague,  legislative  measures  may  be  expected  to  follow 
recent  laws  drafted  to  facilitate  trade  and  banking,  the  sinews 
of  foreign  commerce.  The  recent  establishment  of  local 
branches  and  agencies  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Commerce  has  its  corollary  in  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
mittees  on  foreign  trade  and  foreign  relations  by  chambers  of 
commerce. 

A  superior  kind  of  service  is  needed  here  and  one  that  is 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  census  of  1910  lists  over  500  cities  in 
the  United  States  with  a  population  of  10,000  or  more.  All 
of  these  cities  have  present  or  potential  foreign  trade  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Local  chambers  of  commerce  can  not  organize  sue- 
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cessfully  for  this  work  without  a  foreign  trade  expert  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  government  or  appointed  by  the  local  chamber. 
The  passage  of  the  Pomerene-Webb  Bill  will  be  followed  by 
an  unprecedented  demand  on  the  part  of  local  manufacturers 
in  this  country  for  expert  service  in  the  developing  of  foreign 
trade.  The  transactions  of  the  Farm  Loan  Banks  and  the 
accumulated  surplus  of  the  nation  will  release,  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  present  war,  untold  wealth  for  foreign  invest¬ 
ment.  Investment  carries  in  its  wake  development  and  com¬ 
merce.  Men  trained  in  agriculture,  engineering,  industry, 
trade  and  banking,  will  be  in  great  demand.  Needless  for  me 
to  enumerate  still  further.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  men 
are  not  at  hand.  The  question  is,  will  our  schools  endeavor 
to  so  modify  their  established  course  of  study  as  to  make  a 
foreign  service  training  attractive  and  equip  those  who  pur¬ 
sue  it  so  that  they  may  undertake  it  without  economic 
waste  and  in  the  high  spirit  of  social  welfare? 

We  have  no  guarantee  from  the  past  that  the  schools  will 
do  this.  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  this  problem  of  for¬ 
eign  ser\dce  training  since  1909  and  have  examined  each  year 
the  catalogs  of  our  leading  institutions  with  the  hope  of 
finding  something  that  would  show  a  general  movement  in 
the  direction  of  preparation  for  foreign  service.  With  the 
past  year,  due  largely  to  propaganda  in  press  and  forum,  this 
general  interest  may  be  noted.  It  is  revealed  principally  in 
the  teaching  of  Spanish  and  in  some  emphasis  upon  Latin- 
America  as  a  subject  worthy  of  study.  Prior  to  1914  this 
interest,  however,  was  negligible.  Statistics  gathered  by  me 
for  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1914-1915  show  that  only 
two  per  cent  of  the  students  in  our  schools  and  colleges  were 
studying  Spanish.  Statistics  of  commercial  students  for  the 
same  period  are  as  follows: 

North  Atlantic  Division,  21.8  per  cent 
South  Atlantic  Division,  7.6  per  cent 
North  Central  Division,  9.8  per  cent 
South  Central  Division,  4.4  per  cent 
Western  Division,  13.7  per  cent 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  low  average  statistics 
with  the  marked  relative  increase  in  urban  population  in  this 
country,  with  the  nation’s  increase  in  manufactured  products 
and  foreign  trade,  a  natural  corollary  to  the  growth  in  city 
population.  From  1900  to  1912  our  manufacturing  products 
increased  from  $6,000,000,000  to  nearly  $15,000,000,000  ex¬ 
clusive  of  several  billions  more  in  manufactured  articles 
listed  as  part  of  domestic  investment.  Between  1904  and 
1914,  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  our  exports  in¬ 
creased  from  approximately  one  and  one-half  billions  to  two 
and  one-half  billions.  This  general  increase  in  industry  and 
commerce  has  created  a  demand  for  a  trained  service  that 
the  schools  have  been  unable  to  furnish.  And  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  establishment  of  the  private  business  college 
nearly  100  years  ago,  business  corporations  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  conduct  emergency  courses  of  instruction  in  order 
to  train  their  own  men.  Their  success  would  indicate  the 
permanency  of  the  establishment.  The  answer  to  this  lies 
wholly  with  the  attitude  to  be  taken  by  our  schools. 

The  answer  in  part  rests  with  the  teachers  of  history  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  History  has  had  to  pay  the  price  per¬ 
haps  of  the  dignity  of  a  college  entrance  unit  and  has  failed  to 
equip  our  students  by  the  outworn  divisions  of  ancient, 
medieval,  and  modem  with  the  practical  knowledge  essential 
to  their  vocation  or  career.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  detract  from 
culture  as  an  end  worthy  in  itself.  The  disappearance  of 
Greek  has  placed  a  responsibility  upon  our  teachers  of  his¬ 
tory  and  modem  language  that  can  not  be  lightly  dismist. 
I  frankly  admit  it.  Some  way  must  be  found,  however,  given 
our  present  school  opportunities,  whereby  history,  as  in  the 
case  of  economics,  the  teaching  of  which  is  growing  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  applied  economics,  may  be  taught 
more  with  the  implications  of  applied  culture.  The  school 
must  take  its  stand  today  in  regard  to  theory  and  culture 
versus  the  value  of  the  more  practical  or  applied  teaching  of  a 
subject.  I  believe  that  no  subject  is  worthy  of  study  in  the 
school  system  of  a  democracy  that  is  not  of  universal  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  can  not  be  taught  so  as  to  bear  directly  upon  some 
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vocation.  I  believe  further  that  this  is  the  trend  of  our  think¬ 
ing.  The  rigid  insistence  upon  aimless  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  must  give  way  to  the  requirement  of  power  and 
purpose  thru  vocational  guidance,  conserving  culture  but 
affording  preparation  for  enlarging  social  and  economic 
needs. 

It  may  be  that  our  secondary  schools  as  organized  will  not 
permit  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  spirit  suggested,  that  the 
frame  in  which  the  subject  is  set  is  not  large  enough  to  permit 
development  in  this  direction.  Few  cities  are  large  enough  to 
equip  and  support  a  separate  school  of  commerce.  The  de¬ 
velopment  must  follow,  therefore,  thru  correlation  with  op¬ 
portunities  outside  the  classroom  of  the  general  high  school, 
and  must  be  based  upon  adequate  preparatory  courses  in 
reading  and  geography  in  the  elementary  school.  The  novel 
work  carried  on  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  has  past  be¬ 
yond  the  stage  of  experiment  and  has  won  favor  with  ad¬ 
vanced  educational  thinking. 

The  desire  for  part-time  work,  the  essential  basis  of  co¬ 
operation  between  school  and  non-school  agency,  may  come 
from  the  outside  to  the  school  as  well  as  proceed  from  the 
school.  The  arrangement  has  been  found  satisfactory  so  far 
as  industry  is  concerned  and  will  be  found  just  as  beneficial 
to  trade,  commerce,  and  public  sei*vice.  History  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  subject  in  preparation  for  the  latter  and  must  conform  in 
methods  and  study  content  to  the  new  demands  placed  upon 
it  by  the  development  in  these  fields.  We  must  continue  to 
reckon  with  the  boy  or  girl  compelled  by  untoward  circum¬ 
stances  to  withdraw  from  school  between  the  years  of  four¬ 
teen  and  sixteen.  This  boy  or  girl  in  city  schools  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  on  entering  school  to  learn  the  mother 
tongue  thru  a  series  of  readers  and  geographies  prepared 
solely  w'ith  the  career  of  business  in  view.  This  end  is 
as  important  as  that  which  was  considered  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  preparation  of  readers  to  treat  more  largely  of  country 
life  and  farm  products  for  use  in  rural  schools.  The  series  of 
graded  geographical  readers  should  deal  with  the  resources 
of  past  as  well  as  present  political  divisions,  commercial  as 
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well  as  political  relations,  and  should  include  as  well  such 
matters  as  will  show  each  nation’s  permanent  contribution  to 
the  world’s  heritage  in  science  and  art.  I  would  not  have 
this  series  displace  any  other  now  in  use  and  for  which  there 
may  be  a  preference,  but  only  ask  that  opportunity  be  given 
for  the  use  of  such  a  series  by  the  pupils  in  our  city  schools 
whom  circumstances  may  compel  to  go  early  into  industry 
or  trade  or  by  those  more  favored  who  may  be  directed  thru 
vocational  guidance  to  begin  so  early  their  preparation  for 
the  higher  positions  in  government  and  business.  We  begin 
too  late  the  exercise  of  the  elective  principle  as  it  not  only 
fails  to  be  of  benefit  to  nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  our  school 
population,  but  there  is  great  loss  to  industry  and  trade  in 
the  failure  of  the  school  to  furnish  this  vast  army  of  immature 
recruits  with  the  special  information  helpful  to  them. 

The  type  of  reader  I  have  in  mind  should  grade  imper¬ 
ceptibly  into  the  required  history  of  the  high  school  prepared 
in  view  of  riper  interests  and  more  mature  minds.  Political 
movements  in  relation  to  trade  can  be  now  rationally  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  historical  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations. 
I  know  of  no  historical  text  for  use  in  the  secondary  schools 
prepared  with  this  object  in  view.  There  are  several  excel¬ 
lent  commercial  and  political  geographies  and  industrial  and 
economic  histories  but  none  of  these  can  safely  take  the  place 
of  the  history  course.  However  important  these  books  may 
be  in  special  courses  or  schools  of  business,  one  must  guard  as 
yet  against  their  early  introduction  or  substitution  for  the 
traditional  history  course.  A  text,  however,  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  which  will  not  only  be  the  natural  sequence  of  the 
above  mentioned  series  of  elementary  readers  but  will 
combine  the  distinctive  features  of  history,  geography,  com¬ 
merce  and  government.  It,  too,  can  be  graded  for  the  four 
years  of  secondary  school,  general  or  special,  permitting  the 
introduction  of  a  number  of  subjects  that  relate  to  modem 
needs  of  business  and  government  and  are  clamoring  for  in¬ 
troduction  into  the  schools.  The  book  in  question  should 
be  called  commercial  history,  the  basic  study  in  training  for 
foreign  service.  Such  a  book,  step  by  step,  will  give  the 
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political,  industrial  and  economic  development  of  nations 
and  will  correlate  with  this  development  great  moving  social 
forces.  It  will  not  only  treat  of  the  material  growth  of  na¬ 
tions  but  will  recognize  as  well  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
these  nations  in  the  finer  things  of  the  spirit  as  important 
and  contributing  factors  in  this  growth.  Such  a  text  will 
standardize  each  successive  period  in  the  development  of  this 
new  field  of  study,  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  and  per¬ 
mit  the  widest  possible  use  of  materials  in  the  way  of  maps, 
charts,  samples  and  statistics,  and  will  encourage  cooperation 
with  extramural  agencies  for  supplementary  instruction  or 
for  continuation  purposes.  I  can  see  no  loss  to  real  culture 
in  the  use  of  such  a  text.  We  should  only  lose  the  impedi¬ 
menta  of  history,  useless  baggage,  which  were  better  dead 
and  buried  along  with  those  kings  of  unpronounceable  names 
that  have  held  our  attention  indeed  too  long. 

One  can  see  at  a  glance  how  vastly  superior  instruction 
would  be  in  history  courses  taught  in  relation  to  a  foreign 
career,  the  success  of  which  will  depend  more  and  more  upon 
one’s  ability  to  practise  it  in  accord  with  economic  principles 
and  Christian  practises.  The  course  in  history  can  not  serve 
its  purpose  unless  vitalized.  Essential  to  this  is  the  teacher 
of  vision,  travel  experience,  and  wide  range  of  reading,  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  sympathy  and  understanding  of  business 
practises.  The  teacher  of  history  in  our  secondary  schools 
will  become  more  and  more  an  expert,  more  of  a  specialist, 
just  as  the  newer  demand  in  the  teaching  of  commercial 
languages  is  creating  a  demand  for  the  language  expert  in  our 
secondary  school  faculties. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  that  our  high 
school  history  be  taught  in  relation  to  economic  needs  of 
today  thru  some  graded  series  of  texts  that  will  retain  the 
essential  facts  of  history  but  will  include  the  newer  material 
of  industry,  trade,  and  commerce;  that  it  be  taught  by 
specialists  trained  to  think  in  international  terms  and  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  business  at  least,  if  lacking  actual  business 
experience.  If  so  taught,  the  subject  will  assume  a  position 
of  greater  dignity  than  is  accorded  it  simply  as  one  of  the 
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prescribed  units  for  college  entrance,  and  will  stand  without 
a  peer  among  related  academic  subjects  that  prepare  for 
trade  and  commerce,  which  has  always  been,  from  the  days 
of  simple  barter  to  the  complex  exchange  of  today,  the  most 
important  factor  in  national  life,  the  force  that  has  quickened 
the  moral  consciousness  of  a  nation  and  has  increased  culture 
thru  new  processes  and  glimpses  into  a  world  outside  and  be¬ 
yond  itself.  It  has  taught  the  lesson  of  cooperation  and  has 
been  the  agent  in  the  many-sided  development  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  manufacturing;  and  finally,  in  raising  these 
achievements  to  the  international  plane  it  is  preparing  the 
way  for  the  practical  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  among 
nations  and  for  an  enduring  peace  based  on  confraternity  and 
solidarity  of  interest,  rather  than  diplomatic  alliances  that 
endure  only  so  long  as  the  selfish  interests  of  the  contracting 
parties  are  conserved.  When  the  commercial  nations  con¬ 
sider  commerce  in  this  light,  the  latter  will  be,  de  facto,  the 
great  factor  in  civilization,  and  its  history  will  be  the  synthe¬ 
sis  of  all  activity  and  achievements. 

Glen  Levin  Swiggett 

Specialist  in  Commercial  Education 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
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MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS 

I.  THE  GARY  SCHOOL  PLAN 

Perhaps  no  recent  school  movement  in  America  has  caused 
more  discussion  than  the  Gary  system  of  school  organization. 
In  principle  it  contains  nothing  new,  being  merely  an  exten¬ 
sion  to  elementary  school  life  of  the  system  of  class  rotation 
used  for  centuries  in  colleges  and  universities  whose  students 
are  adults.  But,  while  the  principle  is  not  new,  its  adoption 
for  an  elementary  school  is  so  novel  as  to  challenge  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  invite  the  criticism  of  every  man  and  woman  inter¬ 
ested  in  education. 

New  movements  are  most  easily  launched  and  are  tested 
out  with  a  minimum  of  prejudice  for  them  or  against  them  in 
a  community  having  a  loosely  organized  social  and  civic  life. 
In  this  respect  Gary  offered  an  ideal  field  for  experiment. 
Eleven  years  ago  there  was  no  Gary.  Its  site  was  a  bleak, 
flat,  uninteresting  waste  of  sand  and  scrub  oak  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  and  thirty  miles  from  Chicago. 
Here  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  erected  the  most  extensive 
blast  furnaces,  coke  ovens,  and  rolling  mills  in  America 
except  those  at  Pittsburgh.  Very  soon  this  steel  company 
was  employing  10,000  men.  These  men  with  their  families 
soon  built  up  a  city  of  30,000  people,  which  has  now  increased 
to  not  less  than  50,000.  These  50,000  people  represent  al¬ 
most  every  race  and  every  language  in  Europe  and  America. 
With  the  exception  of  the  native-born  Americans,  comprising 
about  half  the  total,  they  held  no  cherished  ideals  regarding 
the  education  of  their  children.  They  were  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept  what  was  provided. 

The  school  problem  was  a  difficult  one.  Usually  a  school 
system  grows.  Here  one  had  to  be  fashioned  over  night. 
The  crying  need  was  for  school  buildings,  and  permanent 
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buildings  can  not  be  planned  and  built  in  a  few  months,  even 
if  you  have  the  necessary  money.  But  here  money  was  lack¬ 
ing.  Each  year  the  taxes  to  support  a  boom-time  town  were 
levied  on  values  fixt  two  years  before.  With  a  limited  reve¬ 
nue  and  twice  as  many  children  as  could  be  provided  with 
seats,  the  school  board  was  in  trouble. 

The  usual  remedy  for  such  conditions  is  to  put  the  younger 
children  on  half-time  attendance  and  thus  make  one  class¬ 
room  and  one  teacher  serve  two  classes  of  pupils.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Wirt  conceived  and  put  into  operation  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  plan.  Not  only  did  he  make  half-time  attendance  un¬ 
necessary;  but  he  actually  increased  the  child’s  school  life 
from  five  to  six  and  even  to  seven  or  eight  hours  daily.  In 
doing  this  he  did  make  one  regular  classroom  accommodate 
two  classes  of  children,  but  by  providing  assembly  halls, 
gymnasiums,  laboratories,  shops,  and  playgrounds  he  made  it 
possible  for  the  child  to  spend  thirty  to  forty  hours  a  week  in 
some  activity  managed  or  endorsed  by  the  school  authorities. 

To  explain  how  this  was  done  is  to  set  forth  the  Gary 
School  Plan.  Its  foundation  rests  upon  two  educational  prin¬ 
ciples,  both  of  which  are  almost  universally  accepted  by 
schoolmen,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  young  children.  The  first 
is  that  the  child  ought  not  to  spend  more  than  three  hours  a 
day  in  the  formal  study  of  book  subjects  such  as  reading, 
spelling,  language,  history,  literature,  geography,  and  arith¬ 
metic.  The  second  is  that  the  periods  given  to  the  study  of 
these  formal  subjects  ought  to  be  short  and  the  intervals 
given  to  free  play,  gymnastics,  music,  drawing,  and  various 
forms  of  hand  activities.  If  then,  three  hours  is  long  enough 
for  a  child  to  spend  in  formal  study  in  a  schoolroom,  it  is 
easily  possible  to  have  one  teacher  in  one  classroom  teach  the 
formal  literary  or  book  subjects  to  two  groups  of  forty  chil¬ 
dren  each  during  the  six  hours  which  usually  make  up  her 
actual  working  day.  By  providing  a  sufficient  number  of 
gymnasiums,  shops,  or  manual  training  rooms,  drawing 
rooms,  laboratories,  playgrounds,  and  assembly  halls,  pro¬ 
perly  equipt  with  teachers  and  overseers,  provision  is  made  for 
each  pupil  to  spend  the  remaining  part  of  his  school  day  in 
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some  activity  where  books  are  used  very  little.  No  child  ac¬ 
tually  spends  three  consecutive  hours  in  the  study  of  ordi¬ 
nary  school  subjects  and  then  spends  three  or  more  consecu¬ 
tive  hours  in  other  activities.  The  program  is  so  arranged 
that  book  subjects  and  hand  work  alternate  thruout  the  day, 
altho  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  give  two  consecutive 
hours  to  the  former. 

What  advantages  has  the  Gary  plan?  Perhaps  I  can  best 
make  clear  what  is  claimed  for  it  by  making  a  comparison. 
The  ordinary  Canadian  or  American  city  school  having 
twenty-four  classrooms  and  nine  hundred  and  sixty  pupils 
would  have  twenty-four  regular  teachers  and  in  addition 
have  a  teacher  of  physical  exercise,  a  teacher  of  manual 
training,  a  teacher  of  household  science,  and  in  many  cases 
two  extra  teachers  for  music  and  drawing,  making  in  all 
twenty-nine  teachers  for  nine  hundred  and  sixty  children. 
Under  the  Gary  plan  the  twenty-four  classes  would  require 
twelve  regular  teachers.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  add  to 
these  two  teachers  for  physical  training,  two  for  household 
science,  four  for  various  kinds  of  shop  work  such  as  moulding, 
printing,  forging,  and  carpenter  work,  one  for  music,  one  for 
drawing,  and  two  for  the  Assembly  Hall,  or  twenty-four 
teachers  in  all  for  nine  hundred  and  sixty  children.  This 
gives  a  saving  of  five  teachers  and  seems  to  supply  the 
school  with  a  more  varied  and  complete  course  of  studies 
than  is  given  in  the  ordinary  school  wdth  twenty-nine  teachers. 

The  ordinary  school  plan  would  require  twenty-four  regu¬ 
lar  classrooms  with  gymnasium,  assembly  hall,  manual 
training  and  household  science  rooms,  in  addition,  or  a  total 
school  accommodation  of  about  thirty-six  classroom  units. 
The  Gary  plan  would  require  only  twelve  regular  classrooms 
with  about  twelve  additional  classroom  units  for  other  school 
activities,  or  a  total  of  twenty-four  classroom  units.  Sum¬ 
ming  up,  it  would  seem  that  the  Gary  plan  would  effect  a 
saving  of  seventeen  per  cent  in  teachers  and  thirty-three  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  school  buildings.  This  saving  alone  if  an 
equally  good  education  could  be  provided  for  the  children 
would  tip  the  beam  for  the  Gary  school  plan. 
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But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  on  a  superficial  survey 
seems  feasible  and  economical,  I  am  convinced  that  it  can  not 
provide  an  education  equal  to  that  now  given  in  the  best  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  which  are 
organized  on  the  orthodox  plan  of  one  teacher  and  one  regular 
classroom  for  each  group  of  forty  or  forty-five  children.  It  is 
quite  true  that  three  hours  academic  instruction  is  long 
enough  for  young  children.  The  best  educators  would  agree 
that  this  holds  good,  roughly  speaking,  up  to  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve.  But  above  this  age,  and  continuing  thru  the  later 
years  of  the  elementary  school  course  and  the  entire  high 
school  course,  three  hours  is  wholly  inadequate  for  academic 
work,  except  for  that  group  of  children  comprising  perhaps 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  who  never  advance  beyond 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  and  who  make  most 
progress  thru  manual  and  industrial  training.  The  average 
child  of  twelve  years  or  over  can  not  possibly  be  given  a  thoro 
English  education  if  allowed  only  fifteen  hours  a  week  for 
study  and  recitation.  And  the  high  school  pupil  from  four¬ 
teen  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  who,  in  addition  to 
English,  history,  mathematics,  and  natural  science,  is  usually 
studying  at  least  one  foreign  language  must  for  study  and 
recitation  together  have  at  least  double  fifteen  hours  a  week. 
These  statements  are  not  mere  theories,  they  are  proved  by 
the  daily  work  in  the  classrooms  of  every  good  elementary 
and  high  school  in  America  or  Europe.  But  this  criticism 
does  not  wholly  condemn  the  Gary  school  plan,  because 
under  that  plan  it  would  be  easy  to  increase  the  time  for 
academic  work  in  the  upper  grades  by  providing  extra  class¬ 
rooms  and  extra  teachers  for  such  work.  The  Gary  plan 
would  continue  to  show  an  economic  gain  so  long  as  these 
additional  teachers  and  additional  classrooms  did  not  wipe 
out  the  seventeen  and  thirty-three  per  cent  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

The  Gary  plan  (as  practised  in  Gary)  has  two  weaknesses,  of 
which  both  can  not  be  cured.  It  either  overworks  the  teacher 
or  neglects  the  child.  If  the  teacher  does  her  duty  by  the 
children  she  does  too  much ;  if  she  spares  herself  the  children 
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get  short  measure.  But  no  Gary  teacher  works  more  than 
six  hours  a  day.  Should  that  overtax  her  powers?  And 
every  Gary  child  gets  three  hours  a  day  for  academic 
work.  Should  not  that  be  sufficient  for  young  children? 
To  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  examine  more  closely  the  problem  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation.  Just  how  do  the  most  successful  teachers  you  have 
ever  known  go  about  the  work  of  teaching  and  training  a 
young  child  from  seven  to  ten  years  old  ?  The  complete  prob¬ 
lem  I  admit  is  complex,  but  most  of  its  elements  are  simple. 
The  teacher  under  our  system  in  Ontario  has  the  pupils  for 
at  least  a  year.  During  this  time  she  lives  with  them  for  five 
hours  or  more  a  day  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  playground. 
She  gives  them  all  the  instruction  they  receive.  She  teaches 
them  reading  and  number  work,  writing  and  drawing,  com¬ 
position  and  singing,  gymnastics  and  sewing,  elementary 
manual  training  and  hygiene.  She  feels  that  one  of  her  big 
problems  is  to  know  her  pupils  and  every  day  she  learns 
more  about  them.  She  teaches  many  subjects,  but  only  one 
group  of  children.  Her  main  concern  is  to  stimulate  her 
pupils’  interest  in  the  world  around  them  and  assist  them  to 
form  correct  and  useful  habits — habits  of  speech,  habits  of 
industry,  habits  of  order,  habits  of  truthfulness,  habits  of 
independent  thinking  and  self-reliance,  habits  of  courtesy 
and  thoughtful  consideration  for  others.  Incidentally  she 
teaches  them  to  read  and  write.  She  teaches  number  and  its 
practical  application  to  life  problems.  She  gradually  enlarges 
their  ideas  of  the  world  by  making  home  geography  expand 
into  world  geography.  Thru  history  and  literature  she 
passes  on  to  her  pupils  those  race  ideals  which  create  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  lofty  patriotism.  But  at  no  stage  does  she  think 
of  her  work  as  primarily  the  teaching  of  any  subject.  She  is 
teaching  boys  and  girls.  They  are  of  supreme  and  inestim¬ 
able  worth;  the  subjects  taught  are  subordinate,  as  are  tools 
to  a  workman,  or  as  means  to  an  end.  The  teacher  is  a  guide 
who  lives  a  natural  life  with  her  young  pupils.  She  is  not  an 
intellectual  middleman  or  retailer  who  doles  out  from  her 
stock-in-trade  daily  meals  of  reading,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
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and  history.  The  whole  process  of  intellectual  growth  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  is  an  attempt  to  bring  unity  out  of 
diversity.  The  various  subjects  of  school  study  are  distin¬ 
guishable,  but  have  no  separateness.  They  form  a  connected 
body  of  truth  and  for  this  reason  they  can  be  presented  to  the 
young  more  satisfactorily  by  one  teacher  who  spends  her 
whole  time  with  her  particular  group  of  children  than  by 
three  or  four  teachers,  each  of  whom  spends  one-third  or  one- 
quarter  of  her  time  with  three  or  four  successive  groups  of 
children.  The  Gary  plan  gives  the  young  child  too  many 
teachers  and  yet  does  not  give  him  any  teacher  who  feels 
really  responsible  for  his  welfare.  The  Gary  plan  makes 
more  of  the  subject  of  instruction  than  it  does  of  the  child. 
It  assumes  that  if  four  separate  facts  are  presented  in  four 
separate  lessons  by  four  different  teachers  the  child  will 
correlate  these  four  separate  facts  and  give  them  unity.  But 
this  is  assuming  too  much.  The  child’s  mind  can  not  properly 
bridge  the  gaps;  he  tends  to  keep  separate  in  water-tight 
compartments  the  matter  of  instruction  given  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  teachers.  The  wise  and  broadly  educated  mother  is 
the  ideal  teacher  for  her  own  young  children.  Her  lessons  are 
never  formal.  What  instruction  she  gives  is  incidental.  In 
her  educational  philosophy  example  is  much  and  precept 
little.  She  knows  that  right  conduct  is  the  one  thing  essen¬ 
tial  and  that  her  chief  duty  is  to  see  that  the  child  does  what 
he  ought  to  do.  In  a  school  for  young  children  we  must 
nearly  approach  this  ideal  where  we  have  a  trained  teacher 
who  feels  that  for  five  or  six  hours  a  day  she  is  discharging 
the  duty  of  the  ideal  mother.  The  Gary  plan  makes  this 
impossible  because  no  teacher  can  "mother”  eighty,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  children,  for 
half  a  year  and  then  start  in  to  mother  that  number  of  different 
children  during  the  next  half.  Nor  can  the  young  child  wor¬ 
ship  three  or  four  foster  mothers  for  half  a  school  year  and 
then  suddenly  transfer  his  affections  to  three  or  four  others 
for  the  second  half.  Roughly  speaking,  this  is  what  the 
Gary  system  demands.  While  it  gives  the  young  child  of 
grade  one  a  single  teacher  for  his  academic  work  for  five 
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months,  it  immediately  introduces  him  to  three  or  four  other 
teachers  who  play  with  him,  or  teach  him  singing,  or  hand 
work,  or  drawing.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  age  and  reaches  grade  five,  he  has  a  separate  teacher  for 
almost  every  subject  on  the  program.  Under  such  a  system 
it  is  wholly  impossible  for  any  one  of  these  teachers  to  know 
the  child.  Any  one  of  them  knows  a  fraction  of  his  aims, 
his  powers,  his  weakness,  and  his  strength,  but  not  all  of 
them  together  really  know  him.  They  know  him  only  as  the 
blind  men  of  Hindustan  knew  the  elephant. 

The  Gary  plan  of  conducting  what  is  called  "auditorium” 
work  is  I  think  open  to  adverse  criticism.  The  teachers  of 
the  regular  academic  subjects  have  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  They  can  not  have  because  they  are  busy  in  their  class¬ 
rooms  six  hours  a  day  with  successive  classes  in  their  own 
special  subjects.  Two  or  three  special  teachers,  one  of  whom 
can  play  the  piano,  are  put  in  charge  of  the  auditorium  work. 
The  exercises  I  saw  had  very  little  educational  value.  Partly 
this  was  a  result  of  weakness  in  the  system  and  partly  a  re¬ 
sult  of  incompetent  management.  The  inherent  w^eakness  in 
the  system  is  the  necessity  of  having  children  of  widely  differ¬ 
ent  ages  attend  auditorium  exercises  at  the  same  hour.  This 
makes  it  difficult  to  plan  work  which  will  appeal  to  all  and 
seems  to  result  in  an  attempt  merely  to  entertain  the  children 
and  keep  them  in  decent  order.  I  saw  a  serious  attempt  made 
by  a  science  teacher  to  give  a  lesson  on  The  Weather  to 
three  hundred  children  ranging  from  grade  three  to  first  year 
of  high  school.  The  subject  matter  was  wholly  beyond  the 
children  of  grade  three  and  absurdly  simple  for  the  children  of 
the  high  school.  I  heard  a  girl  of  grade  six  or  seven  give  a 
"talk”  on  how  to  make  a  "war-cake.”  She  had  the  necessary 
ingredients  and  exhibited  them  as  she  talked.  She  did  not 
make  a  war-cake.  In  my  opinion,  the  girl  herself  got  some 
valuable  training  in  public  speaking,  but  the  three  hundred 
pupils  from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age  who  made  up  her 
audience  got  almost  nothing.  They  had  little,  if  any,  interest 
in  the  subject.  They  were  passive  instead  of  active  and 
most  of  them  seemed  terribly  bored.  Even  if  six  girls  who 
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heard  the  instructions  went  home  and  made  a  war-cake  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  results.  One  competent  teacher  of  domestic  science  by 
giving  a  real  lesson  in  cake-making  to  twenty  girls  in  one 
small  classroom  would  have  secured  better  results. 

I  saw  three  auditorium  periods  given  to  moving  picture 
lessons.  The  machine  was  well-operated,  the  views  good,  and 
the  children  quiet  and  well-behaved.  But  the  children  were 
merely  entertained.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  pictures  had  a 
minimum  of  educational  value.  A  description  of  one  of  three 
lessons  I  saw  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  The  reel  was  on 
the  sheep-raising  industry  of  Australia  and  it  illustrated  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  were  previous  to  1914.  The  pictures  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  auditorium 
work  made  no  explanations  and  the  children  asked  no  ques¬ 
tions.  There  was  no  attempt  to  relate  the  Australian  sheep¬ 
growing  industry  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  nor  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  sheep-growing  in  America.  There  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  that  every  child  present  and  every  home  in 
Gary  was  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  sheep  for  com¬ 
fort.  It  was  assumed  that  a  series  of  pictures  on  sheep-rais¬ 
ing  would  make  children  understand  that  industry.  It  was 
forgotten  that  a  picture  has  meaning  only  for  those  who  have 
related  ideas  by  means  of  which  they  can  interpret  it. 

I  can  not  see  how  auditorium  or  assembly  hall  exercises 
can  be  made  really  valuable  unless  they  are  planned  and 
managed  by  the  regular  classroom  teachers.  Such  exercises 
grow  naturally  out  of  the  classroom  exercises.  They  should 
supplement,  extend,  and  enrich  the  child’s  classroom  experi¬ 
ence.  They  also  afford  a  fine  outlet  for  team  work  and  for 
forming  a  healthy  school  spirit.  But  this  team  work  and 
this  school  spirit  can  best  be  managed  and  fostered  by  the 
regular  teachers  who  know  the  children.  The  only  audi¬ 
torium  exercises  in  Gary  which  seemed  to  have  a  high  edu¬ 
cational  value  were  the  singing  lessons  and  even  these  would 
have  been  more  valuable  conducted  in  a  regular  classroom 
by  a  classroom  teacher  having  only  a  moderate  knowledge  of 
music. 
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The  Gary  plan  of  shop  work,  including  manual  training 
and  household  science,  is  so  different  from  any  other  system 
in  America  that  it  requires  more  than  a  passing  notice.  They 
do  not  teach  this  work.  They  provide  shops  and  put  these 
in  charge  of  mechanics.  The  pupils  from  grade  five  up  go  in 
as  helpers  or  apprentices.  The  aim  of  the  mechanic  is  to 
turn  out  some  useful  product  required  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  His  work  as  a  teacher  is  merely  a  sideline.  Much  of 
his  work  is  done  when  no  pupils  or  apprentices  are  with  him. 
They  have  moulding  shops,  forging  shops,  machine  shops, 
cabinet-making  shops,  printing  shops,  and  shoe-repairing 
shops.  A  boy  may  visit  one  of  these  for  an  hour  every  day 
for  a  number  of  weeks.  He  may  then  try  some  other  shop. 
If  he  feels  particularly  attracted  to  one  line  of  work  he  may 
give  it  special  attention,  but  I  think  if  he  dislikes  all  shop 
work  he  may  side-step  it  completely.  He  makes  a  super¬ 
ficial  acquaintance  with  many  lines  of  work  and  has  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  choose  what  he  likes.  This  is  good.  But  he  may 
end  with  this  superficial  knowledge  which  may  not  be  good 
for  him.  If  the  main  purpose  of  hand  training  in  school  is  to 
give  a  survey  of  the  five  or  six  important  basic  shop  opera¬ 
tions  then  the  Gary  system  is  admirable.  If  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  teach  accuracy  and  patience  and  give  some  skill 
in  actual  performance  then  the  Gary  system  is  weak.  It  is 
less  satisfactory  for  girls  than  for  boys.  In  theory  girls  may 
take  almost  any  shop  work  they  choose,  in  practise  their 
work  is  limited  to  cooking  and  sewing.  In  the  former  subject 
I  could  not  find  that  any  instruction  whatever  is  given  be¬ 
yond  what  is  given  in  connection  with  the  lunch  room.  This 
is  practical,  but  very  limited  in  its  scope  and  weak  on  the 
scientific  side.  I  saw  very  good  sewing  lessons,  but  found 
that  the  courses  are  short,  that  they  are  optional,  and  that 
they  are  open  only  to  the  pupils  of  two  or  three  grades.  It 
would  seem  that  a  girl  might  get  a  fair  knowledge  of  sewing 
during  a  Gary  school  course.  It  would  also  seem  that  if  she 
disliked  the  subject  she  might  come  thru  it  and  not  know  how 
to  sew  on  a  button.  Our  course  as  planned  in  Ottawa,  com¬ 
pulsory  for  every  girl,  covering  one  hour  a  week  for  forty 
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weeks  a  year,  beginning  in  grade  three  and  continuing  thruout 
the  whole  school  course,  places  at  least  ten  times  as  much 
emphasis  upon  this  subject  as  is  given  at  Gary.  The  Gary 
plan  may  be  right  and  ours  in  Ottawa  may  be  wrong,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  we  are  really  teaching  cooking  and  sewing 
to  every  girl  who  goes  thru  our  schools ;  in  Gary  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  girls  are  merely  playing  with  these  subjects. 

The  Gary  schools  have  the  largest  and  best  eqiiipt  play¬ 
grounds  I  have  ever  seen.  I  was  there  in  early  December, 
but  the  grounds  were  in  constant  use.  Too  much  praise  can 
not  be  given  the  school  authorities  for  their  provision  for 
exercise  and  physical  education.  The  gymnasiums  for  both 
sexes  are  spacious  and  well-managed.  The  instructors  in 
these  subjects  seemed  to  me  deserving  of  praise  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  of  their  work. 

The  cooperation  in  Gary  between  the  schools  and  the 
Public  Library  is  admirable  and  their  plan  might  be  copied 
with  profit  by  every  city  in  America.  One  school  is  so  close 
to  the  central  library  that  the  pupils  can  use  the  library 
reading  room  almost  as  easily  as  one  of  their  own  classrooms. 
Opposite  the  largest  school  the  Library  Board  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  branch  library  for  the  needs  of  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
trict,  but  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school.  In 
another  large  school  the  Library  Board  has  opened  a  regular 
branch  library,  but  here  again  the  needs  of  the  school  are 
first  considered.  In  all  these  Gary  schools  pupils  have  regu¬ 
lar  hours  for  library  work.  The  one  defect  seems  to  be  that 
no  provision  has  been  made  for  a  class  teacher  to  accompany 
them.  I  noted  tho  that  the  teachers  of  literature,  history, 
and  geography  made  suggestions  to  their  pupils. as  to  how 
they  might  supplement  these  regular  lessons  during  their 
library  hour. 
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A  CROSS  SECTION  OF  TEACHERS’  FINANCES 

The  Teachers’  Club  of  Kansas  City,  while  working  on  the 
problem  of  higher  salaries,  determined  to  have  as  nearly 
accurate  information  as  possible  concerning  the  financial  and 
social  condition  of  its  members.  How  much  did  they  spend 
on  charities  and  war  purposes,  on  summer  school  and  exten¬ 
sion  courses,  on  recreation,  dress,  and  doctor’s  bills;  how 
much  did  they  save?  A  questionnaire  was  sent  out  in  Christ¬ 
mas  week  to  the  900  elementary  school  teachers  in  the  Kansas 
City  schools.  It  was  so  arranged  as  to  get  a  fairly  clear  re¬ 
port  of  what  was  done  with  the  entire  salary,  yet  was  not  so 
minute  as  to  prove  offensive.  There  were  419  answers  re¬ 
turned  in  time  to  be  tabulated.  The  salaries  represented 
ranged  from  two  helpers  at  $300,  to  teachers  in  charge  of 
small  schools  at  $1,200  per  year;  222  were  women  on  a 
salary  of  $1,050,  that  is  maximum  salaried  teachers.  The 
reports  are  more  than  interesting.  When  you  remember 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  children  of  the  city  get 
their  ideas  of  the  best  type  of  American  life  from  the  public 
school,  if  they  get  any  at  all,  then  the  report  becomes  alarm¬ 
ing.  Everyone  agrees  that  children  should  be  under  the 
best  possible  influences  during  the  school  age.  The  public 
schools  are  depended  upon  to  make  real  Americans  of  the 
future  citizens,  no  matter  what  their  home  surroundings  may 
be.  No  one  doubts  the  teacher  is  of  vital  importance  in  this 
work  of  the  public  school.  What  sort  of  person  is  she?  Is 
she  a  desirable  citizen  herself?  Is  she  cultured,  refined,  well 
educated,  of  high  ideals?  Possibly  we  can  not  get  all  of 
these  things  from  a  report  on  what  she  does  with  her  yearly 
salary,  but  at  least  we  can  get  some  idea. 

We  can  be  very  sure  that  at  least  207  of  them  have  a  serious 
outlook  on  life,  for  that  many  report  being  the  main  support 
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of  a  family.  Length  of  service  shows  teaching  is  a  life  work 
with  many  of  them,  therefore  it  should  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
profession.  There  were  seven  of  thirty  years’  or  more  ex¬ 
perience;  fourteen  of  twenty-five  years’  experience;  forty- 
four  of  twenty  years’  or  more;  sixty-one  of  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  years’;  eighty-eight  of  ten  years’  or  more.  Most  of 
this  time  has  been  spent  here  in  Kansas  City.  Think  of  the 
thousands  of  children  passing  under  their  influence  in  all 
those  years!  Such  women  should  be  ripe  in  experience  and 
wisdom.  They  should  be  leaders  of  their  sex  and  a  veritable 
power  in  the  social  life  of  their  community.  For  my  part  I 
believe  they  are  that  very  thing.  They  are  at  least  good 
citizens  so  far  as  their  purses  will  permit.  The  419  earned 
during  the  year  $378,615,  and  gave  $41,881  to  charities, 
church  work  and  war  purposes.  That  is  not  a  record  to  hide. 
It  is  a  question  to  be  considered  if  it  is  not  more  than  enough, 
since  it  takes  more  than  generosity  to  make  a  good  teacher. 
She  should  be  healthy  and  happy.  The  417  spent  $19,022 
on  recreation  and  $i  i  ,800  on  doctor’s  bills.  In  the  mass  that 
seems  a  large  sum  for  recreation,  but  it  is  an  average  of  $47 
apiece  per  year.  Out  of  this  must  come  operas,  concerts, 
theaters,  club  dues  and  summer  trips.  Might  not  a  larger 
recreation  bill  mean  a  proportionately  smaller  doctor’s  bill? 
At  least  would  it  not  mean  a  rested,  calm,  beneficent  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  school  room,  a  thing  much  to  be  desired.  No  one 
can  deny  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  teachers  to  read  much, 
and  even  on  occasion  attend  a  summer  school  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  as  people  in  other  professions  do,  yet  these  419 
spend  $8,924  on  extension  courses  and  summer  schools; 
$2,935  magazines  and  books;  a  sum  just  about  equal  to 
the  doctor  bill.  This  is  only  $30,881  on  all  possible  means  of 
growth,  mental  or  physical,  as  against  $41,881  on  charities 
and  war  purposes. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  these  women  spend  to 
makes  themselves  attractive  in  personal  appearance.  The 
dress  bill,  together  with  the  laundry  and  cleaning,  amounts 
to  $63,404,  about  $150  apiece  with  which  to  achieve  an  ar¬ 
tistic  effect  that  shall  serve  as  a  model  to  cultivate  the  taste 
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of  the  next  generation  in  color  combination  and  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  dress.  Nothing  short  of  a  genius  could  ever  possibly 
succeed. 

The  tabulation  becomes  vastly  more  interesting  as  each 
group  is  taken  up  and  some  little  study  of  the  individual  at¬ 
tempted.  Begin  with  the  twenty-nine  who  receive  $500. 
Little  or  nothing  is  spent  on  extension  courses,  while  there  is 
a  fair  enthusiasm  for  magazines  and  books.  Small  amounts 
even  up  to  $100  are  spent  in  recreation,  tho  we  must  confess 
most  of  it  reads  $3  or  $5  with  an  extravagant  $20  or  $2^0  occa¬ 
sionally.  Evidently  these  girls  feel  that  they  have  arrived 
after  two  years  of  preparation  and  are  enjoying  a  year’s  rest. 
There  is  a  suspicion  that  many  believe  dress  very  important 
for  a  disproportionate  amount  of  their  income  is  so  spent. 
Skipping  the  nine  who  report  on  their  $600  and  $650  salaries, 
take  the  twenty  on  a  $700  and  the  seventeen  on  $750.  Only 
one  spent  $150  on  extension  courses  or  summer  school,  but 
most  of  them  took  magazines  and  bought  books.  Two  spent 
as  much  as  $100  on  recreation,  which  might  indicate  a  trip, 
while  the  dress  bill  is  fairly  liberal,  only  three  spending  less 
than  $100. 

Investigators  tell  us  that  most  women  who  teach  drop  out 
by  the  fourth  year,  so  we  would  have  a  right  to  expect  $800 
women  to  begin  to  show  signs  of  making  teaching  a  life  work. 
Of  the  forty-six  earning  $800  who  reported,  two  spent  as 
much  as  $150  on  extension  courses.  That  does  not  seem  sat¬ 
isfactory.  One  spends  $55  on  books  and  magazines,  but 
most  of  them  less  than  $10.  This  does  not  represent  the 
spirit  of  progress  that  the  patrons  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  women  who  have  the  training  of  the  minds  and 
tastes  and  ideals  of  their  children.  Not  by  any  means  the 
standard  the  nation  should  expect  from  those  who  have  her 
future  citizens  in  charge.  Doctor  bills  are  increasing,  ten  of 
them  being  $50  or  more  and  many  close  to  it.  Only  twelve 
spent  at  least  $100  on  recreation,  while  eight  spent  $10  or 
less.  Dress  bills  go  down.  Seven  spend  less  than  $100 
which  seems  otherwise  to  be  the  average  amount  spent.  To 
be  sure  three  spent  $300  or  more  to  keep  up  their  personal 
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appearance,  but  these  three  live  at  home  which  accounts  for 
their  extravagance.  Now  begin  the  pathetic  little  comments 
added  at  the  bottom  of  the  questionnaire.  “Debt  for  school¬ 
ing  $100.”  “Have  $25  or  $30  left  each  September  to  begin 
the  new  year  on.”  “Have  to  receive  help  from  home.” 
“Teaching  in  summer  school  to  make  up  the  deficit.”  “Earned 
$150  by  summer  work.”  “Money  for  university  summer 
school  furnished  by  parents.”  There  are  volumes  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  such  added  notes  that  explain  the  apparent  lack  of 
professional  pride  in  these  $800  teachers. 

When  we  look  at  the  twenty-five  in  the  $900  group  we  find 
five  spending  $1,000  or  more  per  year  which  indicates  outside 
help.  Four  spent  more  than  $900  but  are  living  at  home. 
This  is  the  salary  for  the  seventh  year  of  teaching,  and  we 
find  that  help  from  parents  is  still  being  received.  Does  any 
one  know  if  that  happens  in  other  occupations  where  the  indi¬ 
vidual  has  been  successful  in  the  work,  for  surely  we  may  say 
these  are  successful  teachers  or  they  would  not  still  be  em¬ 
ployed?  Surprizing  as  it  may  seem  only  two  spend  as  much 
as  $150  for  educational  purposes,  and  both  of  these  women 
exceed  their  income  by  so  doing.  Recreation  claims  more 
than  before.  Evidently  they  are  hungry  for  a  change. 
Twenty-one  spent  $100  or  more,  indicating  this  to  be  a  travel 
mad  group,  one  extravagant  creature  spending  $420,  and 
going  in  debt  $100  to  do  it,  at  least  she  exceeded  her  income 
that  much.  Let  us  see  where  they  got  all  this  money.  Eleven 
spent  as  much  as  $100  on  dress,  evidently  rigid  economy  was 
necessary  somewhere  if  traveling  was  to  be  indulged  in.  In 
charities,  three  gave  less  than  $50,  one  of  those  giving  $47, 
while  eight  gave  $100  or  more.  Good  citizenship  prevented 
economy  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Skip  the  fifteen  who  tell  us  what  they  did  with  their  $950 
and  take  up  the  most  interesting  group  of  all,  the  $1,050 
group.  These  are  the  maximum  salaried  classroom  teachers 
of  the  elementary  schools.  They  have  had  nine  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  have  reached  the  highest  rank  possible  to  a 
regular  teacher.  There  are  417  teachers  in  the  schools  mak¬ 
ing  this  salary  and  222  reported,  so  it  must  fairly  represent 
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the  group.  These  women  should  compare  favorably  with 
any  other  group  of  women  who  have  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  top  in  their  chosen  profession,  for  the  teaching  of  young 
children  is  so  different  from  the  teaching  of  adolescent  pupils 
of  secondary  schools,  that  it  should  be  a  profession  to  itself. 
No  teacher  should  find  it  necessary  to  change  her  profession 
to  get  more  salary,  as  the  grade  teacher  does  now  when  she  is 
compelled  to  become  either  a  principal  or  high  school  teacher 
if  she  is  ambitious  to  achieve  either  advance  in  salary  or  in 
professional  recognition.  We  find  that  fifty-three  spend  less 
than  $100  on  dress.  What  sort  of  an  appearance  must  they 
make?  No  wonder  you  can  pick  out  the  experienced  school 
teacher  in  a  crowd.  Only  forty-one  spend  as  much  as  $100  on 
recreation  after  nine  years  in  the  school  room,  while  fifty- 
three  report  having  spent  $10  or  less.  How  many  operas, 
concerts  or  theaters  could  they  have  attended  that  they 
might  be  amused,  instructed  or  inspired?  How  much  social 
life  is  possible  with  such  an  expenditure?  Yet  such  things 
are  the  chief  sources  of  culture  for  all  adults,  the  things  that 
keep  us  alive  and  worth  while.  What  can  they  hand  on  to  the 
children  in  the  way  of  social  experience  that  will  be  of  any 
value?  It  may  be  they  try  to  make  it  up  by  reading. 
Seventy-nine  spent  $10  or  more  for  this  means  of  culture. 
Then  they  must  have  gone  to  summer  school  for  amusement, 
recreation  and  culture.  Thirteen  spent  around  $100  which 
would  mean  a  summer  term  at  a  university.  There  was  a 
summer  school  in  the  city  this  year  and  360  attended.  This 
would  account  for  the  small  amount  paid  for  tuition  and  yet 
permit  many  to  have  attended  school.  Such  a. large  number 
willing  to  attend  a  school  that  did  not  then  guarantee  credits 
equivalent  in  value  to  university  credits,  surely  speaks  well 
for  the  desire  of  the  900  teachers  to  advance  themselves  in 
professional  skill.  Some  other  reason  than  indifference  must 
be  sought.  Out  of  the  222  only  thirty  gave  less  than  $50  to 
charity  and  war  purposes,  tho  most  of  that  thirty  gave  more 
than  $25,  while  119  gave  more  than  the  tithe  of  $100,  and 
many  gave  more  than  $200.  Some  of  that  must  have  come 
out  of  savings  accumulated  during  former  years.  They  are 
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measuring  their  citizenship  with  a  standard  of  money.  A 
much  more  sensible  standard  would  be  what  each  individual 
could  give  back  to  the  community  of  herself  in  influence  upon 
her  pupils  as  a  return  for  her  salary.  One  who  possesses  but 
a  meager  equipment  can  give  but  meagerly.  A  small  per¬ 
centage,  impossible  to  name  as  no  statistics  have  yet  been 
gathered  on  the  subject,  are  college  women.  Every  one  of 
them  should  grasp  at  everything  in  reach  to  cultivate  and 
broaden  her  outlook  on  life.  Teaching  is  notorious  in  its  nar¬ 
rowing  effect  upon  the  mentality  of  the  teacher  unless  she 
constantly  counteracts  this  by  every  means  in  her  power. 
Surely  these  417  women  are  not  deliberately  unprogressive, 
the  summer  school  last  year  denies  that. 

Everyone  working  on  a  salary  looks  forward  with  a  certain 
fear  or  dread  to  old  age.  Each  feels  some  provision  must  be 
made  against  the  time  of  enforced  idleness.  What  have 
these  public  servants  managed  to  do?  Remember  there  is  no 
pension  system  in  Kansas  City.  The  amount  saved  for  the 
year  reaches  $32,028  which  includes  premiums  on  insurance 
as  well  as  other  savings.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  saved 
more  than  $100;  sixty-six  more  than  $50,  but  less  than  $100; 
fifty- three  saved  less  than  $50;  and  thirty-one  were  so  in¬ 
definite  no  account  could  be  made  of  them;  the  rest,  one 
hundred  and  twelve,  saved  nothing  at  all.  Were  they 
improvident? 

A  thoughtful  survey  of  these  tabulations  shows  plainly 
that  the  teachers  are  compelled  to  assume  a  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  too  low  to  permit  them  to  occupy  the  social  position  the 
public  should  demand  of  them.  Adequate  salaries  should  be 
paid,  service  should  be  required,  standards  should  be  set, 
and  the  teachers  will  reach  them  gladly  if  the  way  is  opened. 

Pearl  Lenhart 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

“The  principle  of  cooperation  is  fundamental  in  a  republic; 
it  is  the  soul  of  both  its  individual  and  institutional  life. 
Social  friction  and  free  interchange  of  experience  presuppose 
a  degree  of  equality;  and  equality,  in  turn,  incites  to  combin¬ 
ation.  The  individual  is  strong  in  proportion  as  he  takes  to 
himself  the  experience  of  all ;  each  is  increased  as  it  gives  to 
all.”  Thus  wrote  Professor  Boone  in  his  Education  in  the 
United  States,  one  of  our  first  histories  of  education.  In  union 
there  is  strength  and  cooperation  works  for  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number. 

When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  fully  realized  their  oppression  in 
the  Old  World  they  banded  together  and  came  to  America  in 
order  to  better  their  condition.  Here  they  established  homes, 
churches  and  schools.  As  their  settlements  grew  and  became 
scattered  over  the  country,  their  different  institutions  like¬ 
wise  multiplied  and  were  transplanted  with  them.  Our  early 
history  shows  many  societies  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  and  establishing  schools,  colleges  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning.  These  societies  consisted  mostly  of  lay¬ 
men  with  an  occasional  schoolmaster  as  members,  and  thus 
are  of  only  passing  significance  in  our  discussion. 

With  the  increased  interest  in  education  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find  local  organizations  being 
formed,  composed  wholly  of  teachers,  banded  together  for 
mutual  improvement.  The  Middlesex  County  School  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  in  existence  prior  to  eighteen  hundred,  but  it  was 
not  until  nearly  a  generation  later  that  organizations  of  this 
kind  became  at  all  numerous.  During  the  two  decades  from 
1830  to  1850  many  local  and  sectional  associations  were 
formed.  In  direct  succession  to  these  local  associations  come 
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the  so-called  teachers’  institutes  which  were  quasi-local, 
sometimes  embracing  the  associations  of  an  entire  county  or 
even  larger  area.  These  institutes  were  for  the  purpose 
of  professional  instruction  for  the  teachers,  and  were  the 
natural  forerunners  of  the  normal  schools.  In  some  sections 
of  the  country  teachers’  institutes  are  still  held. 

In  discussing  the  purposes  of  educational  associations  in 
the  United  States,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  said,  “The  divine  prin¬ 
ciple  of  vicariousness  that  prevails  in  the  spiritual  world, 
rendering  it  possible  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  to 
participate  profitably  in  the  experience  of  another  human 
being — so  that  the  spectacle  of  a  deed  and  its  consequences 
renders  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  perform  the  deed  itself  in 
order  to  get  what  of  good  comes  from  doing  it  as  a  life  experi¬ 
ence — this  divine  principle  of  vicariousness  in  the  life  of 
human  souls  at  once  explains  for  us  the  true  function  of 
teachers’  associations.” 

As  we  have  already  seen,  there  had  been  several  associations 
formed  prior  to  1830,  but  the  first  permanent  association  of 
importance  was  organized  on  August  1 9,  of  that  year,  in  Boston 
under  the  name  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 
When  we  remember  that  at  that  time  there  were  no  railroads, 
steamboats,  or  other  methods  of  transportation  available 
except  the  stagecoach  we  can  more  easily  realize  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  undertaking  which  attempted  to  arouse  interest 
in  a  general  teachers’  convention.  At  this  first  meeting  in 
Boston  it  is  significant  to  note  that  Horace  Mann,  Samuel 
Howe  and  Thomas  Gallaudet  were  present,  and  that  these 
three  men  are  the  only  Americans  included  in  the  list  of  the 
world’s  twelve  greatest  educators  at  the  Congressional 
Library. 

After  holding  seven  annual  meetings  in  Boston,  the  In¬ 
stitute  changed  its  place  of  meeting  to  different  cities  in 
New  England.  The  expenses  of  these  meetings  until  1873, 
were  partially  defrayed  by  appropriations  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature.  According  to  its  stated  object  the 
Institute  was  “incorporated  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowl¬ 
edge  in  regard  to  education,  and  all  persons  interested  in  edu- 
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cation  could  attend.”  The  meetings  of  the  Institute  did  not 
appeal  as  strongly  to  the  public  school  teachers  as  they 
should  have  done  and  for  this  reason  its  functions  were 
usurped  by  the  various  state  associations  in  New  England. 

Not  only  New  England  but  New  York  and  Canada  also 
have  furnished  meeting  places  for  the  Institute.  At  first  its 
affairs  were  directed  by  educational  statesmen,  later  by  prac¬ 
tical  teachers  and  now  they  are  being  directed  by  school  ad¬ 
ministrators.  The  meetings  are  very  democratic  and  men  of 
all  educational  classes  are  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
programs.  While  the  Institute  is  in  a  sense  a  sectional  or¬ 
ganization  in  its  scope,  it  exerts  today  a  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  on  educational  affairs  not  alone  of  the  East  but  of 
the  whole  country. 

Concerning  this  Institute  the  following  quotation  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  is  of  interest :  “In  age  it  is  peerless, 
in  historic  educational  prominence  it  is  unsurpast,  in  delight¬ 
ful  professional  comradeship  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself  and  the 
present  prosperity  is  adequate  for  all  its  necessities.”  It  is 
evident  then  that  for  any  consideration  of  the  development 
of  educational  organizations  in  the  United  States,  we  must 
recognize  the  important  part  played  by  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Instruction  and  agree  with  Dr.  Winship  who  in  eulo¬ 
gizing  this  Organization  says,  “It  is  well,  therefore,  to  pause 
in  our  admiration  of  the  educational  association  spirit  and 
grandeur  of  today  and  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  mother  of 
them  all,”  meaning  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

The  Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional 
Teachers  was  organized  in  1831  by  representative  educators 
from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  and  held  meet¬ 
ings  regularly  for  fifteen  years.  It  “exerted  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence  upon  teachers  and  schools  generally  and  somewhat  more 
indirectly  upon  public  opinion,  legislative  action,  and  the 
public  school  systems.” 

The  American  Lyceum  Association  held  meetings  as  early 
as  1826  but  it  was  not  nationally  organized  till  1831.  This 
was  distinctly  a  national  organization  and  pioneered  the  way 
for  the  National  Teachers’  Association.  The  last  meeting  of 
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the  organization  was  held  in  1839.  Ten  years  later  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  a  three  days’  national  convention  of  school  teachers 
and  superintendents  was  held  and  an  organization  was 
formed  which  became  “parent  of  the  National  Teachers’ 
Association  and  the  grand-parent  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association.”  Subsequent  meetings  were  held  an¬ 
nually  until  1856.  This  organization  was  called  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Education.  When  the 
National  Teachers’  Association  was  organized,  in  response 
to  a  call  signed  by  the  presidents  of  ten  state  associations,  at 
Philadelphia,  on  August  26, 1 857,  this  association  was  absorbed 
into  its  membership. 

This  new  association  according  to  a  report  of  one  of  its 
founders  was  to  provide  “a  union  of  all  sections  in  friendly 
actions,  a  creation  of  the  teaching  profession  by  professional 
methods  and  accrediting  of  teachers  by  proper  examining 
boards,  an  establishment  of  a  department  of  pedagogies  in 
connection  with  all  schools  which  send  out  persons  to  teach.” 
With  three  exceptions,  due  to  the  Civil  War,  meetings  of  the 
National  Teachers’  Association  were  held  annually  until 
1870. 

Henry  Barnard  in  his  American  Journal  of  Education  dis¬ 
cussing  the  early  educational  associations  in  the  United 
States  says:  “Most  of  these  (early)  associations  having  ac¬ 
complished  their  purpose  as  a  sort  of  scaffolding  for  the 
building  up  of  a  better  public  opinion  have  given  way  to  new 
organizations  founded  on  the  same  principle  of  assent  of 
many  individuals  to  a  common  method  of  accomplishing  a 
special  purpose.”  The  National  Teachers’  Association  was 
not  an  unqualified  success.  It  did  not  have  the  best  and 
wisest  leadership  and  it  was  not  widely  known  and  recog¬ 
nized  among  educators.  The  Association  did,  however,  ac¬ 
complish  much  that  was  good.  It  pioneered  the  way  for  a 
larger,  better  association  of  greater  scope,  and  in  so  doing, 
has  furnished  something  of  incalculable  value  to  education  in 
the  United  States.  The  spirit  in  which  this  association  was 
formed  is  well  characterized  by  this  quotation  from  the 
original  call  to  the  first  convention.  To  this  convention  we 
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find  were  invited  “all  practical  teachers  in  the  North,  South, 
East  and  West  who  are  willing  to  unite  in  a  general  effort  to 
promote  the  educational  welfare  of  our  country  by  concen¬ 
trating  the  wisdom  and  power  of  numerous  minds  and  by  dis¬ 
tributing  among  all  the  accumulated  experience  of  all.” 

In  his  presidential  address  in  1870  before  the  National 
Teachers’  Association  gathered  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dr.  D.  B. 
Hagar  recommended  that  departments  be  created  and  that 
part  of  the  convention  time  be  devoted  to  general  meetings 
and  part  to  departmental  meetings.  The  report  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  appointed  in  1869  to  draft  and  recommend  a 
new  constitution  along  these  lines  was  adopted  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  American  Normal  School  Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  School  Superintendents  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  as  departments  of  the  Association  and  there  were 
created  departments  of  elementary  and  higher  education. 
This  new  association  was  called  the  National  Educational 
Association.  In  spite  of  its  worthy  object  and  ideals  the 
National  Educational  Association  did  not  flourish  as  it  should 
and  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  did  not  reach  500  until 
1884  at  which  time  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Thomas  W.  Bicknell  the  association  took  a 
new  lease  of  life,  having  2,700  members  enrolled  and  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  to  defray  all  expenses  besides  clearing  up  some 
old  debts. 

This  really  marks  the  assumption  of  leadership  of  things 
educational  in  the  United  States  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association.  In  1886,  the  association  was  incorporated 
for  twenty  years  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  1898,  the  constitution  was  amended  to  provide  for  a 
permanent  secretary  who  should  receive  a  salary  and  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  association.  In  1907,  the 
association  was  reincorporated  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  under 
the  name  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  special  act  of  Congress. 

With  the  exception  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  the  associations  which  we  have  been  considering  thus  far 
have  been  more  or  less  national  in  character.  Simultaneous 
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with  the  development  of  National  Associations  we  find  sec¬ 
tional,  state,  county,  city  and  town  learned  societies  and 
other  organizations  being  formed.  While  these  organizations 
have  not  had  the  membership  and  opportunities  of  the  na¬ 
tional  association,  they  have  been  a  tremendous  factor  in  our 
educational  development.  The  American  Institute  of  In¬ 
struction,  and  the  Southern  Educational  Association  founded 
July,  1890,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  may  be  considered  as  typical  sectional  associations. 

If  we  trace  the  development  of  the  associations  in  the 
United  States  chronologically  the  state  associations  should 
be  considered  after  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  be¬ 
cause  we  find  that  there  were  fourteen  state  associations 
formed  before  the  National  Teachers’  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1857.  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  teachers  held  state  meetings  in  1845  and  from  that  time 
on  these  associations  were  rapidly  organized  in  the  various 
states.  Men  like  Barnard,  White,  Hagar,  Wayland  and 
many  others  who  afterward  became  nationally  famous  as 
educators  were  among  the  founders  of  these  first  state  asso¬ 
ciations  and  it  is  to  their  foresight  and  wise  leadership  that 
we  owe  much  of  the  success  attained.  The  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York  and  others  of  the 
first  state  associations  were  formed  because  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  common  teachers  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  was  managed.  Soon  after 
the  National  Teachers’  Association  was  founded  there  were 
twenty- two  associations  and  in  1915  we  find  an  association  in 
every  state  except  Delaware. 

Next  in  descending  order  of  importance  after  these  state 
associations  come  the  state  sectional  associations  which  in¬ 
clude  several  counties,  county  associations,  city  and  town 
associations  beside  many  specialized  associations.  All  of 
these  lesser  associations  developed  along  with  the  larger 
organizations.  They  have  all  contributed  more  or  less  toward 
raising  the  educational  standards  in  the  United  States.  The 
learned  societies  both  national,  state,  and  local  are  composed 
in  part  or  wholly  of  educators  and  these  have  been  originators 
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of  much  that  has  been  beneficial  to  education.  The  idea  of 
organization  has  been  accepted  by  teachers  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  may  safely  say  today  that  there  is  scarcely  a  com¬ 
munity  in  the  United  States  that  has  not  some  sort  of  teachers’ 
association. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  while  our  educa¬ 
tors  have  been  interested  primarily  in  educational  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  they  have  found  time,  also,  to 
participate  in  many  international  societies  and  associations 
devoted  to  education  and  its  allied  interests.  In  these  world¬ 
wide  movements  our  educators  have  been  prominent  both  as 
members  and  as  officers. 

Educational  associations  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  general  and  special.  By  general  associations  are 
meant  those  bodies  national  or  otherwise  which  admit  to 
membership  all  teachers  and  others  interested  in  education. 
In  these  general  associations  the  papers  and  discussions  of  the 
meetings  deal  with  those  larger  factors  which  influence  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  whole.  By  special  associations  are  meant  those 
organizations  of  educators  banded  together  to  exchange  com¬ 
mon  ideas  regarding  some  special  phase  of  education. 
These  associations  as  a  rule  allow  only  those  persons  to 
become  members  who  are  actively  engaged  in  work  along 
that  particular  line.  These  latter  organizations  are  thus 
more  selective  as  regards  membership.  The  proceedings  of 
these  special  meetings  deal  only  with  affairs  of  particular 
interest  to  this  group. 

In  spite  of  the  all  too  numerous  criticisms  directed  against 
it,  there  is  probably  no  voluntary  organization  in  the  world 
today  doing  greater  service  in  the  way  of  raising  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  living  for  the  masses  of  humanity  than  the  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States.  This  associa¬ 
tion  thru  its  officers,  members,  meetings  and  publications 
reaches  more  or  less  intimately  all  of  the  half  million  people 
engaged  in  educational  work  in  the  United  States.  These 
half  million  educators  are  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the 
children  of  our  hundred  million  people  and  thus  they  exert 
tremendous  influence  upon  present-day  standards  of  living 
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and  help  to  mould  by  proper  instruction  of  their  children, 
the  future  of  our  country.  For  it  is  by  these  boys  and  girls 
that  our  country  will  be  governed  in  time  to  come.  Who  then 
can  say  that  the  teachers’  work  is  ignoble,  undignified,  or  un¬ 
necessary  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  preparing  our  youth  for 
the  world’s  business  in  the  next  generation? 

There  are  few  professions  nobler,  more  inspiring  or  more 
useful  than  that  of  the  teacher.  If  this  be  true,  then  a  national 
organization  enrolling  thousands  of  teachers  wisely  officered 
and  directed  can  be  of  nothing  but  benefit  to  a  country. 
Conceived  with  the  idea  of  service  to  education  and  self- 
improvement  to  its  members  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  professes,  “To  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the 
interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching  and  to  promote  the 
cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States.”  “Member¬ 
ship  in  the  association  is  made  up  of  annual  members  who 
pay  two  dollars  per  year,  life  members  who  pay  twenty 
dollars,  life  directors  who  pay  one  hundred  dollars,  and  per¬ 
petual  directorships  which  are  usually  secured  by  boards  of 
education  or  associations  thru  payment  of  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.”  There  are  three  classes  of  annual  members;  active, 
which  includes  those  engaged  directly  in  educational  work  in 
the  United  States;  associate,  which  includes  those  interested 
in  education ;  and  corresponding,  which  includes  foreign  edu¬ 
cators  of  distinction  who  really  are  honorary  members. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  active  and  associate  mem¬ 
bers  but  there  can  never  be  more  than  fifty  corresponding 
members. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Education  Association  consist 
of  a  president,  twelve  vice-presidents,  one  secretary  (paid), 
one  treasurer,  a  board  of  directors,  a  board  of  trustees  and  an 
executive  committee.  These  officers  are  elected  annually. 
The  work  of  the  different  committees  is  very  important  and 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  proceedings  of  the  association. 
There  are  now  eighteen  different  departments  which  deal 
with  specific  educational  problems.  These  departments  have 
the  necessary  officers  and  committees  and  hold  meetings  at 
the  same  time  as  the  parent  organization  and  at  such  other 
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times  as  are  deemed  expedient.  At  these  departmental  meet¬ 
ings  only  those  subjects  are  discust  which  relate  to  affairs 
and  conditions  in  their  own  special  fields  of  educational 
endeavor. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  is  held  generally  in  July  in  different  cities  of  the  United 
States.  This  association  was  incorporated  under  the  revised 
statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1886  for  twenty  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  reincorporated.  It  has  official 
headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  but  owns  no  property 
there.  It  does,  however,  hold  about  twelve  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  personal  property,  proceedings,  furniture,  and  re¬ 
prints  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  A  permanent  fund  of  one 
hundred  eighty-eight  thousand  dollars  has  been  accumu¬ 
lated.  The  interest  on  this  fund  which  amounts  to  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  annually,  is  used  to  pay  the 
current  expenses  of  the  association.  The  chief  source  of 
revenue  is  from  membership  fees,  sale  of  volumes  and  reports 
and  the  income  from  the  permanent  fund.  The  registered  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  different  meetings  varies  considerably.  At 
St.  Paul,  in  1914,  six  thousand  five  hundred  forty-eight  were 
registered.  The  attendance  at  Oakland,  California,  in  1915, 
due  to  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  was  in  excess  of  that 
number.  At  Boston,  in  1903,  the  registered  attendance  was 
thirty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  eighty-three.  Even  this 
latter  number  does  not  express  a  fair  estimate  of  the  edu¬ 
cators  that  are  vitally  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Distance  and  the  time  of  holding  the  meetings  are  fac¬ 
tors  which  prevent  many  who  really  wish  to  go,  from 
attending. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  handicaps  incident  to  its  founda¬ 
tion  and  early  life  the  National  Education  Association  has 
rounded  out  sixty  years  of  creditable  service  to  educational 
affairs.  In  measuring  the  results  it  has  accomplished  we  find 
no  direct  attempts  have  been  made  to  affect  national,  state 
or  local  legislation.  It  has,  however,  raised  the  standard  of 
education  and  unified  our  educational  policy  and  at  the  same 
time  given  dignity  to  the  teaching  profession.  In  short  the 
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National  Education  Association  is  slowly  working  out  the 
ideals  established  by  its  founders,  which  were  so  ably  set 
forth  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  when  he  said,  that  the  association 
was  organized  to  concentrate  the  wisdom  and  power  of  num¬ 
erous  minds  and  to  distribute  among  all  the  experiences 
of  all. 

When  we  traced  the  history  of  our  American  associations, 
mention  was  made  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association 
which  was  founded  to  elevate  the  condition  of  education  in 
the  South.  Because  of  the  low  salaries  paid  to  teachers  and 
the  great  distance  to  places  of  meeting,  the  common  teachers 
of  the  South  have  been  unable,  as  a  whole,  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  association.  Thus  the  meetings  have  been 
more  of  a  convention  for  leaders  than  for  classroom  teachers. 
Teachers  and  friends  of  education  may  become  members  of 
this  association  by  payment  of  the  annual  dues  of  two 
dollars.  The  association  has  departments,  and  after  each 
annual  meeting,  has  published  a  book  of  proceedings  which 
has  proved  of  considerable  value  and  interest  to  educational 
leaders  in  the  country. 

In  April,  1915,  The  Southern  Educational  Association,  The 
Southern  Educational  Board  and  The  Conference  for  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  South  combined  to  form  The  Southern  Confer¬ 
ence  for  Education  and  Industries.  This  new  association  in¬ 
corporates  all  the  best  features  of  the  three  old  ones,  and  will 
be  able  because  of  its  united  strength  to  exert  in  the  future  far 
greater  influence  on  southern  education  than  the  three 
separate  associations  have  ever  been  able  to  exert  in  the  past. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  association  idea  in  educa¬ 
tion,  state  organizations  were  formed.  These  bodies  as  a 
rule  have  been  very  flourishing,  and  of  tremendous  value  to 
our  state  systems  of  education.  In  1915  there  was  some  sort 
of  an  association  in  every  state  except  Delaware.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  these  bodies  shows  that  they  have  adopted  more 

often  than  any  other  the  following  name, . Teachers’ 

Association.  (Name  of  state  inserted  where  blank  is.)  This 
fact  is  not  without  significance  because  we  find  that  most  of 
these  associations  are  similar  in  purpose  as  well  as  in  name. 
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The  different  associations  vary  considerably  in  detail  of 
organization.  As  a  rule,  membership  is  limited  to  those  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  interested  in  education  within  the  borders 
of  their  respective  states.  In  New  York  and  Virginia,  how¬ 
ever,  only  those  actively  engaged  in  educational  work  may 
become  members.  In  some  states  membership  is  condi¬ 
tioned  on  the  possession  of  state  board  certificates,  w'hich, 
of  course,  give  considerable  weight  to  the  state  boards’  ideas 
and  make  their  influence  felt  in  the  meetings.  This  feature 
has  at  times  proved  objectionable.  In  Maine  library  workers 
are  encouraged  to  join  the  association.  Members  in  Ohio 
subscribe  to  a  code  of  ethics.  Thus  the  several  associations 
differ.  Most  associations  have  three  classes  of  members; 
active,  associate  and  honorary  with  the  customary  signifi¬ 
cance  given  to  the  terms.  The  dues  vary,  but  one  dollar  a 
year  seems  to  be  the  average  amount  asked. 

In  some  states  little  effort  is  made  to  secure  members;  in 
others  committees  are  constantly  at  work  endeavoring  to  se¬ 
cure  members  and  in  still  others,  school  officers  urge  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  meetings.  In  Idaho  and  Utah  teachers’  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid  by  the  school  boards  while  the  teachers  are  in 
attendance  at  the  meetings.  This  is  the  best  plan  yet  devised 
to  ensure  a  large  registration  but  the  method  imposes  a  large 
expense  upon  the  states.  About  5  per  cent  in  Tennessee  and 
81  per  cent  in  Rhode  Island  of  all  the  teachers  in  those  states 
belong  to  the  state  associations.  A  great  deal  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  any  organization  rests  with  its  officers.  The 
different  state  associations  as  a  rule  choose  wisely  in  selecting 
their  officers,  if  we  may  judge  by  results  obtained. 

In  referring  to  the  constitutions  of  several  associations, 
I  have  found  the  following  officers  listed :  President,  one  or 
more  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  an  Executive 
Committee  or  board  of  Directors;  also  a  varying  number  of 
lesser  committees.  These  officers  are  elected  annually.  The 
work  of  the  committees  is  very  important.  Among  other 
committees  the  following  are  generally  elected  or  appointed 
by  the  President:  Resolution,  Auditing,  Necrology,  Legis¬ 
lative,  Nominating,  and  the  like.  All  the  several  associations 
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have  departments,  except  Maryland.  In  some  states  these 
departments  are  organized  as  elementary,  secondary,  college, 
normal  and  superintendence.  In  other  states  the  depart¬ 
ments  are  organized  according  to  branches  of  study  such  as 
history,  science  and  mathematics.  These  departmental 
meetings  do  not  supplant  the  general  meetings  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  but  rather  supplement  them.  Some  states  have  a 
state  Council  of  Education  members  of  which  are  chosen  by 
the  county,  city  and  town  associations.  This  council  at¬ 
tempts  to  direct  educational  agencies  and  prosecute  educa¬ 
tional  investigations.  They  as  a  body  of  experts  usually  work 
in  a  field  not  covered  by  the  general  or  local  associations. 
These  councils  in  addition  to  work  of  investigation  recom¬ 
mend  courses  of  reading  and  study  for  the  improvement  of 
the  teachers. 

State  Association  meetings  are  held  yearly  as  a  rule  and 
usually  last  several  days.  In  some  states  these  meetings  are 
always  held  in  the  same  city,  while  in  other  states  the  place 
of  meeting  is  changed.  The  favorite  months  are  April,  May, 
June,  July,  October,  November  and  December.  The  best 
success  has  been  obtained  at  these  meetings  when  both  local 
and  outside  talent  has  been  on  the  program. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  time  the  results  of  the  work  of  these 
state  associations  for  three  quarters  of  a  century.  New  York, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  California,  Nevada,  and  a  few  others 
have  exerted  a  very  marked  influence  on  legislation,  while  in 
other  states  they  apparently  have  not  affected  legislation  at 
all,  at  least  not  directly.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that 
without  these  state  associations  much  of  our  present  benefi¬ 
cial  educational  legislation  would  not  be  on  the  statute  books. 
In  some  states  financial  aid  for  lobbying  purposes  has  been 
given  but  this  practise  can  not  be  commended  by  any  one 
who  realizes  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  state. 

The  Colorado  and  California  state  associations  publish 
periodicals  which  stimulate  interest  in  educational  questions 
of  the  day  and  undoubtedly  influence  legislation.  Such 
powerful  organizations  as  our  various  state  associations  have 
not  grown  and  prospered  without  receiving  a  considerable 
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amount  of  just  and  unjust  criticism  both  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally.  These  internal  criticisms  can  in  the  main  be  crys- 
talized  into  two.  First,  lack  of  interest  by  teachers  due  to 
the  short  teaching  life  which  averages  only  about  four  years. 
This  fault  can  be  remedied  by  raising  the  plane  of  teaching, 
making  it  a  profession,  and  paying  better  salaries.  The 
second  internal  criticism  is  that  the  meetings  are  controlled 
by  a  few  to  further  their  own  ends.  This  fault  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  only  by  interesting  more  teachers  in  the  association 
and  arousing  a  deeper  sense  of  obligation  to  the  association 
affairs. 

The  chief  external  criticism  has  been  levied  against  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  associations  to  influence  legisla¬ 
tion.  This  defect  can  only  be  remedied  when  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  various  associations  have  conceived  true  and 
proper  ideals  governing  their  proceedings.  In  summarizing, 
then,  let  us  consider  the  results  obtained  by  these  state  asso¬ 
ciations,  many  of  which  antedate  our  national  association  by 
several  decades.  Among  the  undesirable  results  and  prac¬ 
tises,  the  following  have  been  mentioned — politics,  cliques, 
sectional  feeling,  lengthy  papers,  book-agents,  purposes  not 
definite  and  monopolistic  college  or  state  board  element. 

Among  the  desirable  features  of  these  state  association 
meetings  may  be  included  the  following — advertises  the 
latest  ideas  in  education,  brings  teachers  together,  inspira¬ 
tional,  cooperative,  enthusiasm  gained,  raises  standard  of 
teaching  profession,  increases  the  spirit  and  love  for  the 
profession.  From  an  analysis  of  these  results  it  seems  that 
the  good  influences  are  of  much  greater  import  than  the  bad 
ones,  so  we  must  conclude  that  the  state  associations  are 
filling  partially  at  least  their  destined  place  in  our  state  sys¬ 
tem  of  education. 

The  next  general  association  in  point  of  size  and  impor¬ 
tance  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  county.  In  the  county, 
because  of  the  smaller  geographical  area  included,  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  association  are  attended  by  practically  every 
resident  teacher.  These  county  meetings  are  held  in  some 
central  place  which  contains  sufficient  accommodations  for 
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all  who  wish  to  attend.  The  organization  has  the  customary 
officers  and  committees,  but,  as  a  rule,  no  departments.  At 
the  meetings,  which  are  generally  for  one  day  and  evening, 
both  local  and  outside  speakers  are  supplied.  The  county 
association,  because  of  its  size,  is  a  more  unified  body  than 
the  state  associations.  It  caters,  however,  as  is  evident  from 
the  general  program  of  its  meetings,  to  all  classes  of  teachers. 

Because  of  the  ease  in  reaching  the  place  of  meeting,  the 
county  associations  have  at  times  almost  as  large  a  registra¬ 
tion  as  the  state  associations.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  organizations  considered,  more  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  professional  than  upon  the  social  side  of  the  work.  Many 
states,  for  example  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  thru  the  State 
Board  of  Education  pay  part  or  all  of  the  expenses  incident 
to  conducting  these  meetings.  Many  states  have  laws  which 
permit  the  closing  of  the  schools  for  a  day  or  more  to  allow  the 
teachers  to  attend,  without  loss  of  pay,  the  county  or  state 
meetings. 

Sometimes  in  a  state  several  counties  will  combine  to  form 
a  district  or  sectional  state  association.  These  associations 
have  many  advantages,  but  also  the  disadvantages  always 
present  when  a  large  group  of  people  are  gathered  together 
for  any  one  purpose.  In  this  district  arrangement,  distance 
to  meeting  places  often  prohibits  many  teachers,  who  other¬ 
wise  might  wish  to  go,  from  being  present.  On  the  whole, 
however,  most  county  associations  are  doing  good  work. 
They  are  helping  to  raise  the  educational  ideals  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  are  filling  in  the  gap  between  the  larger  state 
and  national  associations,  which  comparatively  few  can 
attend,  and  the  more  intimate  town  and  city  associations. 

The  local,  city  and  town  associations  probably  affect  the 
average  teacher  more  closely  than  any  of  the  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  size  of  these  local  associations  ranges  from  a  mere 
handful  of  members  in  the  small  towns  to  several  thousand 
in  the  larger  cities.  There  are  very  few  communities  in  the 
country  but  what  have  some  sort  of  an  association  for  the 
teachers.  These  associations  have  adopted  no  name  which 
we  can  consider  at  all  general.  Their  purpose,  while  in  a  way 
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similar  to  that  of  the  larger  bodies  lays  greater  emphasis  on 
the  specific  needs  of  the  teachers  and  the  community  as  well 
as  giving  more  or  less  consideration  to  the  social  side  of  the 
profession. 

Among  the  many  valuable  and  helpful  objects  of  these 
local  associations,  the  following  may  be  noted:  to  provide 
hospital  and  burial  funds,  pensions,  annuities,  longer  tenure 
of  office ;  to  secure  positions  for  teachers  and  better  salaries ; 
to  develop  the  professional  instinct,  and  other  features.  The 
membership  is  usually  limited  to  those  persons  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  educational  work  in  the  locality,  and  in  many 
places,  an  election  to  teach  in  the  city  or  town  is,  ipse  facto, 
an  election  to  membership  in  the  association.  Most  mem¬ 
bers  are  very  loyal  and  give  their  time,  money,  and  labor  to 
furthering  the  work  of  the  association. 

The  officers,  as  in  the  other  organizations  considered,  are 
president,  vice-president  or  presidents,  secretary,  treasurer, 
with  the  addition  of  the  necessary  committees.  Practically 
none  of  these  local  associations  have  departments,  all  work  of 
a  departmental  nature  being  carried  on  separately.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  held  semi-monthly,  monthly  or  bi-monthly  at  which 
times  varying  programs  are  given.  In  many  places  attempts 
have  been  made  to  influence  and  secure  favorable  legislation. 
These  attempts  have  not  as  a  rule  been  successful.  There  is, 
however,  scarcely  a  community  in  which  the  work  of  these 
local  bodies  has  not  proved  beneficial. 

No  discussion  of  the  effect  of  present  day  educational  or¬ 
ganizations  upon  legislation  can  be  considered  at  all  complete 
without  some  investigation  being  made  into  the  activities  of 
the  so-called  teachers’  unions.  There  are  at  present  very  few 
or  no  bona  fide  labor  unions  composed  wholly  of  teachers  and 
organized  solely  for  their  benefit.  During  the  three  last 
decades  with  the  rise  of  the  power  of  unions  in  other  trades 
and  professions  there  have  been  many  sporadic  attempts  to 
unionize  teachers.  These  unions  have  either  died  a  natural 
death  or  have  been  dissolved  by  court  interpretation  of  state 
and  city  statutes.  We  may  say  then  that  there  is  today  no 
teachers’  union  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  the  term  is  com- 
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monly  understood.  There  is,  however,  at  present  a  national 
movement  in  the  union  direction  working  under  the  name  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Teachers. 

To  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  “The  National  Teachers  Federation  was  organized  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  grade  and 
classroom  teachers  a  weapon  keen  enough  to  cut  the  N.  E.  A. 
loose  from  the  traditions  that  have  bound  it  to  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  eastern  university  people,  which  the  teachers  de¬ 
scribe  as  standing  for  conservatism,  almost  amounting  to 
stagnation.”  This  Federation  was  organized  in  1899  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  and  at  first  accepted  as  members  all 
persons  engaged  in  educational  work.  It  is  a  national  body 
composed  of  state  and  city  associations.  The  pressure  which 
the  superintendents  and  executive  officers  tried  to  exert  was 
distasteful  to  the  other  members,  as  these  officers  attempted 
to  control  the  meetings.  At  Minneapolis  in  1901  The  Feder¬ 
ation  was  reorganized  and  allowed  only  classroom  teachers 
to  become  members. 

The  Federation  attempts  to  secure  better  and  more  uni¬ 
form  salaries,  fixt  tenure  of  office,  adequate  pension  laws  and 
wise  educational  legislation.  Its  summarized  purpose,  then, 
is  “to  raise  the  professional  standard.”  The  headquarters  of 
the  National  Organization  is  in  Chicago  and  the  Chicago 
Teachers’  Federation  is  the  heart  of  the  National  Organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Chicago  Federation  was  founded  before  the 
National  Organization  and  has  since  its  inception  been  con¬ 
stantly  embroiled  in  some  controversy  with  the  Chicago 
school  committee  or  superintendent  regarding  matters  of 
salaries,  promotions,  tenure,  or  pensions.  Many  of  these 
contests  have  grown  out  of  the  legitimate  needs  and  rights  of 
the  teachers  and  have  resulted  in  victories  for  the  Federation. 

The  Chicago  Federation  allied  itself  with  the  Chicago 
Central  Labor  Union  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  in  that  way  gained  much  power,  political  and  otherwise, 
for  the  carrying  on  of  its  campaigns.  The  fight  which  the 
Chicago  Federation  has  and  is  making,  is  practically  the 
same  fight  that  the  teachers  in  every  community  of  our 
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country  must  wage  sooner  or  later.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  National  Federation  will  have  become  better 
organized  with  greater  power  and  strength  as  well  as  with  a 
larger  membership.  Then  it  will  affiliate  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  This  affiliation  may  possibly  result  in 
a  lowering  of  the  position  in  which  the  school  teacher  now 
finds  himself  held  by  the  community.  This  lowering,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  only  temporary,  for  the  affiliation  will  create  a 
better  understanding  and  recognition  of  the  inestimable 
service  which  these  public  servants  are  rendering  to  society. 
This  social  awakening  will,  of  necessity,  be  a  matter  of  slow 
growth,  but  it  will  result  in  great  benefits  to  the  teachers  and 
the  state. 

That  the  Chicago  Federation  has  used  the  scab,  black  list 
and  other  obnoxious  methods  so  common  to  trade  unions 
can  not  be  denied,  but  the  results  accomplished  may  have 
justified  in  a  measure  the  means  utilized.  The  teachers  of 
America  are,  as  yet,  not  fully  aware  of  the  great  power  which 
they  might  exert,  if  properly  organized  and  federated.  This 
knowledge  can  come  to  them  only  thru  education  and  exam¬ 
ple,  and  it  is  this  very  thing  that  the  National  Federation  of 
Teachers  is  trying  to  implant. 

The  union  idea  and  movement  have  not  met  with  the 
heartiest  responses  from  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is,  however,  only  a  question  of  time  before  this  great 
conservative  body  will  place  itself  on  record  as  favoring 
teachers’  unions.  It  seems  only  fair  to  conclude  that 
teachers’  unions  properly  conducted  and  nationally  federated 
will  become  one  of  the  salvation  forces  for  future  education  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  doubt,  now,  that  teachers’ 
unions  have  a  place  in  our  educational  system,  but  the 
experience  in  Chicago  and  other  cities,  plainly  shows  that 
these  organizations  have  accomplished  the  greatest  results 
by  keeping  out  of  direct  participation  in  politics. 

In  connection  with  our  consideration  of  city  associations 
and  teachers’  unions  it  may  be  worth  while  to  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  model  constitution  sent  out  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Teachers’  Federation.  This  constitution  is  for 
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adoption  by  its  different  city  and  town  associations  and  is 
similar  to  those  recommended  by  other  state  federations. 
“The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  promote  the  interests  of 
teachers,  to  form  a  closer  bond  among  them  by  means  of 
social  intercourse  and  friendly  cooperation,  to  create  a 
deeper  sense  of  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  interests  which  it  represents,  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  education  as  a  public  service.”  If  any  city  or 
town  association  fulfills,  in  part  only,  the  obligations  of  this 
creed,  it  will  have  done  a  far  reaching  service  for  itself,  the 
pupils  and  the  community.  This  model  constitution  further 
provides  for  officers,  meetings,  finance,  and  other  objects.  It 
demands  especial  attention  from  us  because  of  its  broad  and 
elastic  object  to  which  no  teacher  can  faithfully  subscribe 
without,  ipse  facto,  becoming  a  more  potent  factor  in  the 
community  welfare. 

It  is  by  organizations  based  upon  foundation  stones  such 
as  these  that  the  profession  of  teaching  is  to  be  raised  from 
the  lowered  position  which  it  now  holds  to  that  loftier  plane 
where  it  so  rightfully  belongs.  Thus  far,  the  results  accom¬ 
plished  by  these  local  associations  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  very  satisfactory,  nearly  all  teachers  belong,  great 
socializers,  influence  growing,  develops  teachers,  raises  pro¬ 
fessional  standard,  dignifies  teaching  profession  in  teachers’ 
own  eyes. 

We  may  now  well  consider  the  place  which  women  have 
occupied  in  all  these  different  associations.  Up  to  the  year 
1911  no  woman  had  held  an  executive  position  in  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  there  had  been  few 
women  speakers,  altho  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  its 
registered  members  were  women.  Nearly  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  have  existed  in  the  sectional  and  state  associations. 
In  the  country,  city  and  town  associations  women  have  held 
even  the  highest  executive  positions.  In  the  larger  cities 
there  are  at  present  many  associations  composed  exclu¬ 
sively  of  women  and  managed  and  officered  successfully  by 
them.  Many  of  the  early  associations  even  went  so  far  as  to 
entirely  exclude  women  from  membership.  It  is  now  evi- 
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dent  that  those  associations  which  admit  women  and  men  on 
the  same  basis  and  in  which  both  are  equally  free  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  association  are  the  ones  from 
which  the  communities  and  members  derive  the  greatest 
benefits. 

Strictly  speaking,  educational  books  and  journals  can  not 
be  considered  as  educational  associations.  Still,  if  we  think 
of  them  in  terms  of  the  vast  influence  which  they  have 
exerted  on  educational  affairs  in  the  United  States,  it  seems 
justifiable  to  allow  them  passing  notice.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  National  Education  Association  these  edu¬ 
cational  journals  have  probably  done  more  to  raise  the 
standard  of  teaching  and  unify  the  methods  pursued  than 
any  other  one  factor. 

The  first  educational  journal  in  the  United  States,  The 
Academician  was  published  in  i8i8.  Dr.  Barnard’s  American 
Journal  of  Education  is  one  of  the  monuments  in  educational 
literature  of  all  ages.  Thirty-two  volumes  of  this  journal 
were  published  and  they  contain  matter  that  has  aided 
greatly  in  shaping  the  course  of  American  education  for  the 
last  half  century.  The  Educational  Review,  Education,  The 
New  England  Journal  of  Education,  and  many  other  worthy 
papers  now  occupy  the  field,  and  provide  current  educational 
literature  for  our  half-million  teachers.  Most  of  these  pub¬ 
lications  are  successful  when  considered  professionally  and 
from  a  literary  standpoint,  but  many  are  not  as  financially 
prosperous  as  their  owners  sometimes  wish. 

Let  us  now  give  our  attention  to  the  so-called  special 
associations  which  are  national,  sectional,  state,  and  local. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  these  different  bodies,  more  or 
less  closely  associated  with  one  another.  Because  of  the 
position  which  they  hold  and  the  influence  which  they  exert 
in  our  country,  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  briefly  the  several 
national  learned  societies  before  consideration  is  given  to 
other  organizations.  Horace  Mann  once  said,  “An  inventory 
of  the  means  of  general  intelligence  which  did  not  include 
these  institutions — the  lectures,  mechanic’s  institutes  and 
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scientific  and  general  societies — would  be  justly  regarded  as 
incomplete.” 

Among  these  learned  societies  and  organizations  are  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  established 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  and  diffusing  knowledge,  The 
American  Philosophical  Association,  founded  in  1780  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  The  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science,  established  in  1848,  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  many  others.  The  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
these  societies  and  the  following  excerpt  from  its  constitu¬ 
tion  may  give  us  a  better  understanding  of  its  purposes.  It 
seeks,  “by  periodical  and  migratory  meetings  to  promote  in¬ 
tercourse  between  those  who  are  cultivating  science  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  our  country,  to  give  a  stronger  and  more  general 
impulse  and  a  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific  research 
and  to  procure  for  the  labors  of  scientific  men,  increased  facili¬ 
ties,  and  wider  influence.”  We  may,  I  think,  consider  this  to 
be  typical  of  the  objects  and  ideals  of  most  of  our  learned 
societies.  These  organizations  publish  magazines,  periodi¬ 
cals  and  pamphlets,  dealing  with  the  proceedings  of  their 
meetings  and  containing  the  results  of  their  scientific  and 
literary  investigations.  These  articles  form  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  world’s  knowledge. 

In  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  1914-1915  over  one  hundred  special  associations 
are  listed  which  may  be  termed  national  in  character.  Among 
these  the  following  are  taken  at  random:  The  National  Vo¬ 
cational  Guidance  Association,  The  American  School  Hy¬ 
giene  Association,  National  Association  of  State  Universities, 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  Music  Teachers 
National  Association,  Association  of  American  University 
Professors,  and  others.  From  this  long  list  I  have  taken  the 
Association  of  American  University  Professors  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  these  associations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Suzzallo,  “any  college  teacher  of  at  least 
ten  years’  standing  is  eligible  for  membership.”  The  object 
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and  policy  of  the  association  are  indefinite.  The  association 
is  pledged  to  work  for  greater  academic  freedom  for  the 
teachers,  more  speedy  and  careful  promotion  of  teachers,  a 
closer  relation  to  the  General  Foundation  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  better  existing  relation  between  teachers,  administra¬ 
tors  and  trustees,  to  eliminate  clerical  work  from  the  teach¬ 
ers,  and  to  encourage  research.  The  Association  has  the 
usual  officers  and  committees,  and  bids  fair  to  exert  a  potent 
influence  in  university  circles. 

The  following  may  be  considered  a  fairly  representative 
list  of  the  different  special  sectional  associations :  The  Cath¬ 
olic  Education  Association,  American  Institute  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Eastern  Physics  Teachers  Association.  The  gen¬ 
eral  object  of  these  several  associations  is  exp  rest  in  the 
names  adopted.  Besides  the  general  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciations  many  states  have  special  associations  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  different  phases  of  education 
work.  In  New  York  there  are  eleven  of  these  special  associa¬ 
tions  listed  in  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education’s 
Report  for  1915.  In  Massachusetts  there  are  four  and  other 
states  had  varying  numbers.  Of  these  four  in  Massachusetts, 
I  wish  to  consider  one.  The  Massachusetts  Teachers’  Feder¬ 
ation.  I  choose  this  because  of  its  close  relation  with  school 
unions  and  because  it  is  typical  of  similar  organizations  in 
many  states.  This  Federation  has  over  nine  thousand  mem¬ 
bers  in  its  fifty-eight  different  city  and  town  associations. 
Each  local  association  has  the  privilege  of  sending  one  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Federation  meeting.  From  these  delegates  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Federation  are  chosen.  The 
committee  on  legislation  keeps  careful  watch  of  legislative 
affairs  of  the  state  and  already  has  been  instrumental  in 
shaping  several  important  educational  laws. 

The  Federation  according  to  its  platform  is  pledged  “to 
work  unceasingly  for  equitable  salaries  for  teachers,  adequate 
teacher’s  retirement  law  (obtained),  a  tenure  law,  more 
democratic  control  of  schools,  vocational  and  agricultural 
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education,  appointment  of  member  to  State  Board  who  is  an 
active  teacher  in  public  schools,  and  establishment  of  State 
Normal  School  for  Music.”  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  is 
a  very  ambitious  program,  which  it  will  require  considerable 
unceasing  work  to  accomplish.  Still  the  ideas  are  in  line  with 
the  latest  current  educational  thought,  and  whatever  the 
Federation  accomplishes  will  be  of  benefit  to  educational  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  states  and  nation.  This  Federation  is  really  the 
sponsor  of  those  ideas  which  the  National  Federation  of 
Teachers  is  promulgating.  Let  those  who  so  bitterly  oppose 
teachers’  unions  read  the  avowed  creed  of  the  national  and 
affiliated  state  bodies  and  see  if  there  is  anything  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  schools  contained  therein.  It  will 
readily  be  seen,  then,  that  it  is  the  methods  adopted  and  the 
tactics  sometimes  pursued  to  gain  ends  that  the  opponents  of 
teachers’  unions  are  fighting,  and  not  the  ideals  which  the 
so-called  unions  incorporated  into  these  state  and  local  feder¬ 
ations  are  upholding. 

In  most  of  our  larger  cities  there  are  organizations  devoted 
to  some  special  phase  of  education.  Such  associations  are  the 
Association  of  High  School  Teachers  of  English  of  New  York 
City,  Boston  Teachers  Club  for  Women,  Schoolmen’s  Clubs 
of  Philadelphia,  and  others.  Many  of  these  societies  are 
interested  primarily  in  the  professional  side  of  teachers’ 
work.  Others  are  interested  in  the  social  side  alone,  while 
still  others  combine  the  two  purposes  in  varying  degrees. 
From  the  constitution  of  one  of  these  latter  associations,  I 
quote  the  following:  “The  object  of  this  club  shall  be  to  im¬ 
prove  the  members  professionally  and  socially  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  educational  interests  in  the  city.”  In  this  particular 
club,  every  male  teacher  in  the  city  is  considered  a  member 
and  is  assest  a  small  fee  for  dues.  This  club  has  monthly 
meetings  during  the  school  year  at  which  live  educational 
topics  are  discust  by  members  and  outside  talent.  Twice  a 
year  the  meeting  takes  the  form  of  an  outing  or  banquet.  I 
have  given  this  summary  because  I  think  that  this  club  is, 
in  the  main,  typical  in  its  method  of  procedure  of  many  of 
our  medium  and  larger  city  clubs  for  teachers. 
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Teachers’  councils  are  being  considered  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  These  have  been  in  successful  operation 
for  many  years  in  England  and  France.  The  object  is  to 
have  the  teachers  take  a  greater  part  in  the  administrative 
and  executive  work  of  the  school,  and  to  allow  them  a  greater 
share  in  shaping  the  general  educational  policies  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  These  councils  have  been  organized  in  several  cities 
with  more  or  less  success.  The  arguments  in  their  favor  are 
that  they  bring  stability,  harmony,  and  uniformity  to  edu¬ 
cational  progress  and  increase  teaching  efficiency.  These 
councils  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  as  yet  have 
met  with  but  scant  favor  from  many  of  our  leading  educators. 

No  discussion  of  the  special  associations  in  our  cities  and 
towns  would  be  complete  without  some  mention  being  made 
of  the  so-called  Parent  and  Teachers’  Associations,  which  in 
the  last  ten  years  have  had  an  almost  unprecedented  growth. 
At  present  there  is  hardly  a  city  or  town  of  any  size  in  the 
United  States  which  does  not  boast  of  at  least  one  of  these 
associations  organized  primarily  to  bring  the  parent  and 
teacher  into  close  relation.  They  have  been  a  great  factor  in 
awakening  the  proverbial  dormant  parental  interest  in  our 
schools.  Meetings  of  these  bodies  are  generally  held  in 
school  buildings,  sometimes  directly  after  school,  but  more 
often  in  the  evening.  At  these  meetings  there  is  generally 
provided  some  speaker  who  has  a  real  message  to  present. 

.  After  the  formal  meetings  the  bars  are  let  down  and  a 
social  good  time  is  indulged  in  by  all.  This  informal  occasion 
gives  the  parents  a  chance  to  meet  the  teachers  more  inti¬ 
mately  and  the  teachers  a  chance  to  talk  over  with  the  parents 
the  work  that  their  children  are  doing.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  an  organization  of  this  kind  properly  managed  can  not 
fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  community.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  no  one  thing  in  the  last  five  years  has  done  more 
to  socialize  and  harmonize  the  work  of  our  schools  and  make 
them  organizations  for  the  people  and  by  the  people  than 
these  Parent  and  Teachers’  Associations. 

The  funds  donated  by  various  philanthropic  societies  and 
individuals  in  the  United  States  have  aided  very  materially 
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in  the  work  of  educational  advancement,  for  the  last  half 
century.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  foundations  is  the 
so-called  General  Education  Board  started  by  John  Rocke¬ 
feller  with  a  gift  of  one  million  dollars,  in  1902.  The  main 
lines  of  endeavor  of  the  General  Education  Board  are  as 
follows:  I.  The  promotion  of  farm  demonstrations  in  se¬ 
lected  states.  2.  The  development  of  a  system  of  public 
high  schools  in  the  Southern  States.  3.  The  promotion  of 
higher  education  thruout  the  United  States.  Results  are 
secured  thru  established  institutions  and  agencies.  Subse¬ 
quent  gifts  to  the  board  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  have  increased 
the  funds  so  that  in  1915  they  were  $33,958,848.40.  The 
gross  annual  income  from  this  fund  is  between  two  and  three 
millions.  With  this  vast  income  so  wisely  expended  it  is 
needless  to  state  that  great  benefits  have  resulted  from  the 
work  of  the  Board. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach¬ 
ing  has  for  its  object  exactly  what  the  name  suggests  only  the 
directors  conceive  their  mission  in  the  broadest  possible 
sense.  The  funds  of  this  Foundation  totaled  in  1915  over 
fifteen  million  dollars,  the  income  from  which  was  spent  in 
investigating  different  phases  of  the  educational  situation  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  providing  pensions  for  retired 
teachers  of  approved  institutions. 

The  division  of  education  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  educational  research  on 
behalf  of  the  children  of  public  schools.  This  work  is  in  a 
large  measure  directed  toward  scientific  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments,  problems  of  school  hygiene,  and  problems  of  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  Peabody  Education  Fund,  the  Southern  Education 
Board,  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  and  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund 
have  all  been  instrumental  in  raising  the  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  both  whites  and  negroes  in  the  South  since  the  war. 
In  the  past  thirty-three  years  from  the  John  F.  Slater  fund 
alone,  over  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been 
spent.  Besides  these  vast  amounts  of  money  given  to 
standardize  and  uplift  education  in  the  United  States  we 
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could,  if  space  would  permit,  make  a  very  interesting  study 
and  investigation  of  the  many  millions  given  to  the  different 
preparatory  schools,  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  furthering  educational  investi¬ 
gations.  This  hardly  would  be  included  in  the  subject  now 
being  discust  so  must  be  dismist  without  more  attention. 

In  recapitulating  the  subject  matter  used  in  our  discussion 
of  the  different  special  associations  the  fact  seems  to  have 
been  established  that  the  result  of  their  work  has  been  very 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  They  have  laid  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  special  subjects  than  would  be  possible  in  a  general 
association  which,  of  course,  tends  to  raise  the  standard.  The 
criticism  sometimes  made  of  these  associations  is  that  too 
much  specialization  of  organization  prevents  a  unified  teach¬ 
ing  profession  and  detracts  from  the  professional  conscious¬ 
ness  among  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defenders  of 
special  associations  hold  that  specialization  follows  the  na¬ 
tural  evolution;  it  interests  the  teachers  more  easily;  it 
centers  their  attention  on  definite  things  and  increases  their 
professional  knowledge. 

Philander  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  recently  said:  “In  our  industrial,  social,  civic  and 
religious  democracy  everything  waits  on  education.  No  real 
progress  and  no  lasting  improvement  in  any  line  of  life  is 
possible  except  thru  the  better  education  of  the  people.” 
If  this  is  true,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise,  then 
any  and  all  agencies  which  contribute  to  the  better  educating 
of  all  the  people  should  be  welcomed  and  assisted.  Therefore, 
after  considering  the  important  position  which  educational 
associations  have  occupied  in  the  United  States  in  the  past, 
in  the  development  of  our  democracy,  there  seems  to  be  but 
one  conclusion  which  we  feel  warranted  in  making,  concern¬ 
ing  the  future,  and  that  is,  that  they  should,  if  properly  or¬ 
ganized  and  governed,  be  encouraged  and  fostered. 

This  conclusion  seems  all  the  more  convincing  when  we 
examine  the  replies  which  some  of  the  principal  educators  in 
the  United  States  have  returned  to  a  recent  questionnaire 
relative  to  the  value  of  the  different  educational  organiza- 
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tions.  Among  others  we  find  the  following:  Indispensable, 
good  thing,  helpful,  inestimable,  much  needed.  We  may 
conclude  that  the  different  educational  associations,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  rendering  a  far-reaching  and  potent  service  in 
furthering  the  cause  of  education  in  the  community,  the  state 
and  the  nation,  and  in  so  doing  have  fully  justified  their 
existence  in  the  past  and  established  their  right  to  greater 
consideration  in  the  future. 

Edward  H.  Fuller 


Stamford,  Conn. 
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THE  RECITATION 

[The  following  article  by  Superintendent  George  Howland,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  was  read  before  the  National  Educational 
Association,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1889.  Mr.  Howland  was 
then  approaching  the  end  of  his  distinguished  and  influential 
career  as  a  public  school  officer.] 

Whether  we  regard  the  prime  purpose  of  the  school  as 
mental  or  moral  instruction  and  discipline,  the  formation  of 
character,  or  the  manual  skill  that  shall  aid  in  securing  a 
comfortable  livelihood,  the  recitation  is  that  about  which 
center  all  the  activities  of  school  life,  giving  it  success  or 
stamping  it  with  failure. 

The  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance;  the  power  to  control  and  direct,  invaluable;  the 
magnetism  which  shall  inspire  and  incite  to  earnest,  loving 
effort,  a  necessity  to  the  accomplished,  successful  teacher; 
but  all  of  these  qualifications  find  full  scope  in  the  recitation, 
and  without  this  end  they  have  little  cause  or  reason  to  be. 

The  recitation  is  the  controlling  influence,  determining  the 
length  and  character  of  the  lessons,  the  manner  of  their 
preparation,  the  conduct  of  the  pupil,  his  hours  of  study,  his 
interest  in  school,  and  his  regard  for  his  teacher,  and  gives  the 
color,  the  value  to  all  his  school  days — his  waking  and  his 
sleeping  hours. 

It  is  the  recitation,  with  its  direct  or  indirect  influences, 
which  makes  him  a  trusty  friend  or  a  hopeless  truant,  a  stu¬ 
dent  or  a  scamp,  and  which  will  guide  him  along  the  paths  of 
honest  and  successful  industry  or  into  the  byways  of  indo¬ 
lence  and  worthlessness. 

Here  he  finds  the  rewards  of  well-doing,  or  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  his  negligence ;  an  incitement  to  renewed  effort,  or  an 
excuse  for  feeble  exertion  and  lax  endeavor. 
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In  the  recitation,  too,  the  teacher  gives  proof  of  her  calling 
or  shows  her  unfitness  for  her  position.  In  the  recitation  is 
concentrated  the  devotion,  the  thought,  the  life  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  work,  the  purpose,  the  zeal,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  pupil.  Here  is  displayed  the  life  of  the 
school,  and  here  is  decided  whether  the  school  shall  be  a 
means  of  growth  and  development,  or  a  source  of  unworthy 
motive,  of  false  aims,  and  ignoble  character. 

There  is  a  common  and  flippant  charge  made  against  the 
public  graded  school,  that  the  individual  is  neglected;  that 
all  are  recklessly  run  thru  the  same  mill,  without  regard  to 
the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  pupil,  or  to  the  purpose  of 
his  life;  that  the  alert  and  the  sluggish  minds  receive  the 
same  stupifying  potions;  that  to  the  future  senator  and  the 
incipient  sluggard  are  administered  the  same  dull  and  dismal 
dose  of  dreary  didactics  and  deadening  discourses. 

But  the  intelligent  teacher  soon  discerns  the  differences  of 
character  and  disposition,  and  distinguishes  the  slow  and 
logical  thinker  from  the  ready,  but  unreasoning  reciter;  the 
cultured  heir  to  wealth  and  winning  ways  from  the  child  of 
sturdy  toil  and  untrained  manners;  and  adjusts  herself  and 
her  instructions  to  the  equally  imperative,  but  differing  needs 
of  each. 

And  in  the  varying  characters  and  contrasted  thought  of 
each,  may  the  other  derive  a  knowledge  of  society  and  real 
life  which  shall  fit  him  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
his  after  calling,  that  no  exclusive  training  could  impart.  Not 
because  they  are  in  the  same  class,  or  grade,  do  they  receive 
the  same  impressions  or  benefits,  or  learn  the  same  lessons  of 
science,  of  truthfulness,  or  right. 

One  acquires  the  love  of  learning  and  the  principles  which 
shall  urge  him  onward  to  assured  success,  while  the  other 
simply  tastes  of  the  cup  that  shall  cheer  his  idle  hours  and 
give  him  higher  thoughts  of  humanity  and  life.  One  is 
awakened  to  the  full  use  of  his  powers  in  the  grand  struggle 
of  existence,  which  shall  bring  him  a  glad  fruition ;  the  other 
merely  finds  an  adornment  of  his  leisure  hours — a  pleasing 
resource  from  the  weary  demands  upon  his  time  and  attention. 
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To  the  one,  his  study  becomes  an  important  part  of  his 
life  work,  while  to  the  other,  his  acquisitions  are  but  a  grate¬ 
ful  relief  from  perplexing  and  troublesome  cares.  To  one 
the  recitation  is  an  inspiring  duty;  to  another,  a  wearisome 
task  or,  perchance,  a  diversion. 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasing  picture  so  often  drawn  o 
Garfield  and  Dr.  Hopkins  upon  their  log,  it  somehow  happens 
that  our  pupils  are  not  all  Garfields,  and  it  may  perhaps  with 
equal  safety  be  admitted  that  we  are  not  all  Hopkinses.  And 
however  useful  a  proper  amount  of  such  familiar  intercourse 
might  prove — and  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  should, 
I  think,  contain  the  possibility  of  this  intimate  converse,  yet, 
for  the  common  instruction  of  the  school,  I  confess  for  myself 
a  firm  and  abiding  faith  in  the  power  of  class-teaching.  We 
do  not  all  grow  into  the  same  likeness  of  form  or  feature  by 
sitting  at  the  same  table,  and  supplying  our  daily  wants  from 
the  same  bill  of  fare. 

In  the  college  and  university,  with  more  mature  minds  and 
more  definite  purposes  of  life,  with  habits  of  thought  and  in¬ 
vestigation  already  formed,  the  literary  or  philosophic  lec¬ 
ture  or  the  scientific  dissertation  may  fulfil  their  purpose; 
but  in  the  public  school,  including  the  high  school,  the  skill 
and  power  of  the  teacher  find  their  best  expression  in  the 
well-conducted  recitation. 

In  the  right  recitation  should  be  sought,  and  by  some 
means  secured,  the  close  and  fixt  attention  of  each  and  every 
pupil.  To  it  he  should  come  as  a  seeker,  a  discoverer  of  hid¬ 
den  treasure.  Every  power  should  be  awake,  the  interest 
aroused,  to  get  some  clue  to  assist  him  in  his  future  search, 
some  data  to  verify  the  conclusions  of  his  own  efforts.  He 
should  be  on  the  alert  to  perceive  any  wrong  statement,  to 
note  any  undue  coloring,  and  to  be  ready  to  correct  the  false 
deductions  and  refute  the  empty  argument  by  a  clear  presen¬ 
tation  of  real  or  supposed  truth.  The  recitation  of  one  should 
be  the  recitation  of  all,  and  thus  class  instruction  become 
truly  individual  instruction,  with  the  added  interest  and 
power  that  can  come  only  from  contact  of  mind  with 
mind. 
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The  pupil  who  merely  rises  and  repeats  with  close  fidelity 
the  words  of  the  book,  has  done  nothing  but  exhibit  an 
exercise  of  the  memory — a  power  not  to  be  despised,  but 
lamented  here  as  so  far  short  of  the  aim  of  the  recitation. 

This  power  of  memory  is  one  of  inestimable  value — this 
power  to  repeat  with  strict  accuracy  the  words  of  an  author; 
a  power  fitted  to  hold  in  its  fast  and  fond  embrace  the  im¬ 
mortal  words  and  sentences  which  spring  only  from  inspired 
hearts  and  minds — and  should  not  be  wasted  upon  the  friv¬ 
olous  and  belittling  lines  so  often  found  upon  the  pages  of 
our  educational  papers;  too  grand  a  power  for  a  trifling 
triplet  of  words,  or  for  the  paltry  passages  of  unimportant 
history. 

The  teacher  greatly  underrates  his  opportunities  and  mis¬ 
takes  his  calling,  who  simply  puts  forth  his  questions,  and 
signifies  his  assent  or  dissent  to  the  correctness  of  the  recital 
with  an  accompanying  mark  of  merit  or  demerit. 

A  very  ordinary  textbook  can  do  that  for  the  boys  and 
girls,  and  much  more.  They  are  there  to  be  taught,  to  be 
directed,  to  be  encouraged,  inspired  to  the  prosecution  of 
their  purpose,  and  the  dull,  dead  “not  correct,”  with  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  nature  of  the  error,  no  suggestion,  falls  like  a 
blow  upon  the  defenceless  head  of  a  young  ambition  that 
might  have  been  guided  to  a  worthy,  useful  life. 

This  recitation  is  much  more  than  a  test  of  the  pupil’s 
memory :  he  is  to  be  taught  to  think,  to  consider  the  reasons 
for  or  against  the  statements  of  the  book  or  the  teacher,  and 
clearly  and  thoughtfully  express  his  views.  He  may  be  all 
wrong  in  his  conclusions,  and  yet  show  a  strength,  a  power  of 
reasoning  and  statement,  fairly  entitling  him  to  a  high  rank 
as  a  student.  His  knowledge  may  be  insufficient,  his  data 
incorrect,  but  his  deductions  from  his  premises,  conclusive. 

The  clear  and  correct  expression  of  his  opinions  and  judg¬ 
ments  is  to  be  encouraged  as  an  important  part  of  the  recita¬ 
tion.  I  recollect  how,  in  the  old  days — and  some  of  the  old 
fellows,  I  fear,  still  live — when  we  ventured  to  essay  our  un¬ 
fledged  wings  in  feeble  flight,  we  were  brought  up  all  stand¬ 
ing  with  the  supposed  unanswerable  remark  that,  “it  was 
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written  by  Dr.  So-and-so,  and  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
improve  upon  his  language.”  And  perhaps  the  eminent  Doc¬ 
tor,  too,  was  but  repeating  the  words  of  some  preceding  em¬ 
inent  dullard. 

True  thought  is  more  than  compiling  facts,  and  the  correct 
expression  of  that  thought  in  well-chosen  words  and  moulded 
phrase  and  sentence,  better  than  glib  recital;  and  whether 
the  pupil  agrees  with  the  author  should  cut  a  small  figure  in 
determining  the  worth  of  his  recitation. 

The  worth  of  the  recitation,  who  shall  tell?  What  does  it 
show  of  the  power  of  application  acquired,  of  the  careful 
analysis,  the  thoughtful  investigation?  Has  he  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  subject,  any  correct  principles  to  aid  him  hereafter, 
any  living  idea  that  is  to  germinate  and  develop  into  any¬ 
thing  of  worth  in  forming  his  mind  or  heart?  And  the  mark 
he  shall  secure — the  penciled  record  of  his  worth!  Oh,  the 
blight  of  this  marking  upon  all  true  scholarship  and  healthful 
growth! — blighting  alike  to  teacher  and  pupil — presenting 
to  the  pupil  unworthy  and  dwarfing  motives,  and  barring  the 
teacher  from  his  proud  privilege  of  instructing  and  moulding 
the  character  and  life,  and  reducing  him  to  the  low  level  of 
the  billiard-marker. 

Not  for  a  mark  is  the  recitation  held,  but  to  give  a  new  im¬ 
pulse — to  point  the  way  to  more  assured  success. 

But  this  fixt  attention,  this  keen  thought  and  close  reason¬ 
ing,  however  secured,  and  however  pleasing  and  inspiring  it 
may  be,  is  work,  and  the  stronger  the  magnetic  force,  the 
more  exhaustive  the  effort.  Mental  exertion,  too,  like  phys¬ 
ical,  has  its  limits. 

An  hour  of  true  recitation,  discussing  topics  of  interest, 
giving  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  enlivening  the  dry  state¬ 
ment  with  lively  illustration,  should  have  had  quite  as  much 
time  for  preparation.  No  student  should  come  to  the  recita¬ 
tion — to  the  elaboration  of  a  subject  in  history,  literature, 
mathematics,  or  science — who  has  not  had  the  time  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  matter  thoroly,  and,  to  his  ability,  exhaustively. 

A  limit  then  is  set  to  the  work  of  the  school.  I  recently 
looked  over  the  course  of  study  of  a  large  city,  in  which 
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twenty-one  hours  of  the  twenty-five  were  prescribed  as  the 
minimum  amount  of  time  for  recitation  for  the  week. 

Why  do  our  pupils  spend  so  many  years  over  their  arith¬ 
metics,  and  geographies  without  getting  into  them?  Isn’t  it  a 
greater  wonder  that  so  many  of  them  stay  with  us  all  these 
years? 

My  fellow-teachers,  let  us  not  willingly  blind  ourselves  to 
the  truth!  Our  pupils  in  the  cities  have  too  much  school. 
From  six  years  of  age  to  ten,  twelve,  or  eighteen,  according  to 
their  endurance,  they  go  to  school,  till  they  weary  of  the 
very  name  of  school,  generally  by  the  time  they  reach  the  age 
of  ten  or  twelve,  and  entreat  their  parents  to  let  them  do 
something. 

Three  hours  a  day  of  recitation  should  surely  be  enough  for 
any  pupil  in  the  grammar  grades.  It  is  all  the  colleges  de¬ 
mand.  Nor  need  the  high  schools  require  more.  We  stul¬ 
tify  our  pupils  by  asking  of  them  more  than  a  bright,  earnest 
boy  or  girl  can  safely  perform,  and  stand  amazed  at  the  re¬ 
sult.  We  absorb  all  the  time  in  recitation,  and  devote 
it  largely  to  dawdling  listlessness,  leaving  little  time  for 
good,  close  personal  effort  in  fruitful  study.  Is  this  over¬ 
drawn? 

And  what  of  the  teacher  who  is  to  secure  this  attention? 
Ever  alert,  watchful,  patient,  courteous,  alike  to  pupil  and 
parent,  even  the  post  of  teacher  in  the  common  school,  tho 
of  sound  lungs,  of  digestion  unimpaired,  with  the  ruddy  glow 
of  youth  still  undimmed,  is  no  sinecure. 

In  the  early  grades,  before  the  little  ones  can  study  by 
themselves,  save  in  some  little  diversion,  some  busy  work 
with  objects,  the  recitation  is  not,  in  any  true  sense,  a  recita¬ 
tion,  but  an  exercise,  which  should  be  brief,  bright  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Five  or  ten  minutes  will  be  enough  for  the  little 
work,  speedily  to  be  repeated. 

And  in  the  higher  primary  grades,  no  lessons  should  be 
assigned,  I  think,  for  home  study.  The  confinement  of  the 
school  hours  is  enough,  and  the  leisure  time  out  of  school 
should  be  employed  in  developing  their  physical  nature,  in 
becoming  familiar  with  their  surroundings,  in  learning  some- 
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thing  of  life,  of  nature,  and  in  searching  out  the  hidden,  the 
mysterious  meaning  of  the  thousand  things  around  them. 

In  the  grammar  grades,  too,  at  least  one-half,  or  in  the 
higher  classes  one-third,  of  the  school  hours  should  be  left  for 
study.  No  lessons  for  home  study  in  the  primary  grades 
should  be  possible,  and  in  the  grammar  and  high  school 
grades,  very  little  should  be  assigned  for  preparation  out  of 
school. 

Give  the  little  fourth  grader  a  book  to  read,  if  you  will,  a 
book  that  he  can  not  help  reading ;  that  he  will  want  to  read 
aloud  to  his  parents;  but  not  a  spelling  lesson  to  be  learned, 
to  be  written  ten  times;  a  page  of  history  to  memorize,  some 
puzzling  problems  to  solve,  some  composition  to  be  written 
by  his  parents  or  his  older  sisters. 

The  lessons  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  prepared  in 
school.  The  hours  before  and  after  school  are  little  enough 
for  healthful  growth,  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  inner 
and  outer  duties  of  home  and  real  life,  and  for  that  knowl¬ 
edge  above  and  beyond  all  school  instruction,  which  every 
boy,  who  is  a  boy,  must  have,  and  for  w^hich  many  a  girl 
might  barter  much  of  her  acquirements  in  music  and  draw¬ 
ing. 

The  teacher,  who  allows  a  pupil,  after  answering  a  ques¬ 
tion  or  two,  to  turn  to  some  other  pursuit,  may  not  be  w  holly 
wrong ;  she  leaves  some  time  for  study ;  but  she  greatly  dis¬ 
counts  her  own  power  and  influence,  and  sinks  herself  into  a 
very  insignificant  factor  of  the  real  school  life. 

The  pupil  should  have  his  close,  strict  and  accurate  recita¬ 
tion,  but  should  also  have,  in  school  hours,  the  time  and 
opportunity  for  preparing  himself  for  the  proper  presentation 
of  the  assigned  subject,  for  the  day  and  the  hour  of  recitation. 
There  can  be  no  true  performance  without  due  preparation. 

Closely  connected  with  this  home  study,  is  associated  in 
my  mind,  another  practise  once  so  common,  and  which  can 
hardly  be  too  strongly  condemned.  I  mean  the  practise  of 
keeping  after  school,  formerly  the  reserve  force  of  so  many 
a  teacher,  and  one  of  the  greatest  wTongs  in  the  school  of  to¬ 
day;  doing  more  to  hinder  progress,  to  deaden  interest,  to 
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dwarf  ambition,  and  cause  a  distaste,  a  hatred  of  school, 
school  duties,  and  school  privileges,  than  all  other  influences 
combined. 

Keeping  after  school  fails,  and  must  fail,  to  promote  good 
conduct,  to  secure  well  prepared  lessons,  to  incite  ambition, 
to  awaken  exertion,  or  encourage  good  attendance.  The  re¬ 
sults  are,  in  my  judgment,  like  the  early  thoughts  of  the  sons 
of  men,  evil  and  only  evil  continually.  I  sometimes  wish  I 
had  the  gift  to  express,  in  a  way  to  be  fully  understood,  my 
utter  abhorrence  of  this  practise  of  keeping  after  school. 
Never  have  I  known  of  a  pupil  renewed,  reformed,  reclaimed 
or  reconciled  to  his  surroundings  by  being  kept  after  school — 
by  making  education  a  punishment,  that  first  resource  of  an 
incompetent  teacher. 

By  some  chance  or  mischance  he  comes  in  five  minutes  late : 
“Fifteen  minutes  after  school.”  He  stumbles  in  hurrying  to 
his  seat :  “Remain  after  school.”  He  makes  a  mistake  in  reci¬ 
tation:  “Make  it  up  after  school.”  He  whispers,  winks  with 
one  eye:  “Stay  after  school.”  He  asks  to  leave  the  room: 
“Twenty  minutes  after  school.”  He  fails  to  respond  to  a 
querulous  or  sarcastic  question :  “I  will  see  you  after  school.” 
And  if  he  ever  succeeds  in  any  business  or  calling,  or  has  any 
interest  or  happiness  in  life,  it  will  assuredly  be  after  school, 
school  methods  and  schoolma’ams  have  gone  by.  If  the 
room  can  not  be  controlled,  why  prolong  the  agony  after 
teacher  and  pupil  should  have  been  relieved  of  the  unwhole¬ 
some  air  and  vicious  influence  of  weary  hours  and  unre¬ 
strained  disorder?  If  the  lessons  are  unprepared,  quicken  the 
ambition  and  revive  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  useful  ac¬ 
quisition  by  some  curious  inquiry,  some  ingenious  device,  and 
by  prompt  and  pleasant  dismissal,  with  an  inspiring  “Good¬ 
night  ;”  but  do  not  look  for  a  renewed  love  of  learning  and  a 
higher  respect  for  authority  from  this  ruinous  resort  of  the 
incompetent — keeping  after  school. 

To  secure  this  close,  untiring  attention — the  first  essential 
of  a  successful  recitation — there  must  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  a  clear  and  well-defined  conception  of  what  is  to  be 
done,  the  points  to  be  gained,  and  the  conclusions  to  be 
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reached,  so  that  ambition  may  not  be  dulled  and  curiosity  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  misdirected  effort  and  fruitless  endeavor.  The 
truth,  as  yet  ungrasped,  should  be  placed  so  temptingly  near 
that  indifference  to  its  possession  shall  be  an  impossibility, 
and  earnest  exertion  a  delight. 

We  do  not  expect  the  blindfolded  child  to  develop  useful 
strength  or  secure  available  wisdom  by  groping  with  out¬ 
stretched  hands  and  tripping  feet  among  misplaced  chairs 
and  tables,  however  he  may  while  away  a  few  idle  minutes 
for  the  amusement  of  his  elusive  playmates.  Nor  is  he  the 
wise  tourist  who,  for  the  larger  experience,  dismisses  his 
Alpine  guides,  expecting  himself  to  find  the  safer  paths  and 
the  wider  outlooks,  the  better  resting  places,  and  to  gain  the 
loftier  peaks;  he  is  likely  to  return,  however,  if  he  return  at 
all,  a  sadder  if  not  wiser  man. 

A  thoro  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  considered,  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  lesson ;  a  knowledge  of  what  will  be 
important  in  the  future;  and  what  forms  a  mere  stepping 
stone  to  what  lies  farther  on ;  its  relation  to  other  topics,  will 
greatly  aid  the  teacher  in  guiding  the  eager  pupil  to  the 
speediest  and  best  results;  will  save  from  many  a  fruitless 
digression,  wearisome  repetition,  and  empty  recital. 

For  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  pupils,  the  proper 
method  of  approaching  a  subject,  the  logic  of  the  exercise,  is 
often  quite  as  important  as  the  facts  to  be  learned.  In  many 
cases  the  recitation  may  well  be  little  more  than  a  reading  of 
the  unstudied  lesson,  with  a  running  commentary  by  the 
teacher,  briefly  showing  the  bearing  of  this  or  that  fact,  the 
reason  of  one  statement  and  the  meaning  of  another,  sug¬ 
gesting  certain  lines  of  thought  and  ready  references  for  their 
better  comprehension.  Here  and  there  a  question  may  be 
started,  perhaps  some  incident  related,  to  quicken  and  arouse 
the  interest  and  thought.  For  this  work  the  teacher  needs, 
like  the  commander  of  an  army,  to  have  her  well-trained 
powers  and  her  mental  resources  well  in  hand,  with  perhaps  a 
skirmish  line  of  fine  instincts  and  keen  perceptions,  pro¬ 
tected  on  either  wing  by  a  well-assured  confidence  and  a  wise 
discretion,  secured  against  unforeseen  emergencies  by  a  large 
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reserve  force  of  general  information,  ready  wit,  and  close 
logic. 

Of  quite  as  much  importance,  too,  she  should  have  learned, 
or  discerned,  the  character  of  those  with  whom  she  has  to  do 
— their  mental  powers,  their  dispositions,  their  habits  and 
modes  of  thought,  their  likes  and  dislikes;  a  knowledge  of 
their  associates,  their  employment  out  of  school,  their  home 
life:  All  this  should  be  as  open  and  as  plain  to  her  as  the 
book  from  which  she  prepared  for  her  work.  She  must  adapt 
herself  to  the  bright,  easy  learner,  and  to  the  duller,  but,  it 
may  be,  the  deeper  student;  to  the  flippant  reciter,  and  the 
slow  stammerer;  to  the  pliant  fawner,  and  the  sturdy  inde¬ 
pendent;  and  devise  means  to  encourage,  chasten  and  direct, 
with  an  ever-hopeful  trust  and  kindly  charity,  and  unsus¬ 
pecting  watchfulness,  and  an  unfailing  personal  interest. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  firm  authority  and  timely  severity 
find  their  true  place.  The  mere  hearing  of  lessons,  the  asking 
of  questions,  however  scholarly,  and  couched  in  the  choicest 
language,  with  no  apparent  personal  interest  in  the  success, 
the  individual  w^elfare  of  the  pupil,  will  not  win  in  this  mental 
conflict.  How  many  a  young,  earnest  heart  has  lost  its  fond 
ardor,  wearied  of  its  high  and  honest  purpose,  and  fallen  back 
into  the  ranks  of  the  careless  and  undeserving,  from  the  real 
or  supposed  lack  of  the  teacher’s  interest  in  his  progress.  The 
sharp  censure,  so  that  it  come  from  the  indignant  heart  of  a 
friend  at  some  delinquency,  will  awaken  and  expand  the 
young  spirit,  and  fill  it  with  stronger  purposes  and  better 
hopes,  than  the  cold  indifference  of  the  calm,  uncaring  critic. 

A  great  barrier  to  success,  too,  cutting  her  off  from  any 
sympathetic  relations  with  her  class,  does  she  raise  who  calls 
upon  her  pupils  by  the  card — one  of  those  self-imposed  re¬ 
straints  that  hold  the  hands,  the  heart,  the  thoughts  of  the 
teacher,  depriving  her  of  much  of  her  power  for  good.  No 
teacher,  I  think,  can  well  command  the  attention  of  her  class 
who  is  shut  in  to  this  practise;  and  no  pupil,  unless  urged  on 
by  some  superhuman  impulse,  can  fix  his  thoughts  upon  the 
recitation,  whose  fate  is  fixt  by  the  run  of  a  handful  of 
cards. 
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To  be  interested,  he  must  feel  responsible  for  every  topic 
presented,  for  every  question  asked.  But  when  his  name  has 
once  been  drawn,  what  further  personal  interest  can  he  have? 
And  if,  by  some  chance — as  I  have  sometimes  seen — he  is 
called  upon  a  second  time,  he  has  a  ready  and  safe  refuge  in 
the  reply,  “I  have  recited  once.”  And  why  may  he  not  be 
questioned  a  second  time,  a  third  time,  or  any  number  of 
times,  when  needful? 

Two  or  three  years  since,  after  I  had  discouraged  this  use  of 
the  cards,  one  of  our  active,  working  teachers  came  to  me 
with  the  inquiry,  what  she  should  do  with  them?  I  told  her 
that  the  best  use  of  them  that  occurred  to  me  was,  to  open 
the  drawer  of  her  desk,  quietly  drop  them  in,  and  close  the 
desk.  A  few  weeks  later  she  told  me  that  she  had  adopted 
my  plan,  and  for  the  first  time  she  felt  herself  freed  to  con¬ 
duct  a  recitation. 

If  the  pupil’s  attention  is  to  be  held,  he  must  feel  that  he  is 
at  any  time  to  be  called  upon  for  an  explanation,  a  correc¬ 
tion,  an  illustration ;  and  every  day,  as  a  rule,  should  he  have 
the  opportunity  to  recite.  Sitting  silent  and  unnoticed  day 
after  day,  he  soon  loses  all  interest,  becomes  listless  or  rest¬ 
less,  and  ere  long  ceases  to  prepare  the  lesson  for  which  he 
has  no  use.  Tho  it  be  nothing  more  than  a  simple  yes  or  no, 
he  has  had  his  say,  has  shown  himself  a  living  entity,  and  goes 
home  at  night  with  a  higher  satisfaction  with  himself  and  the 
school  for  just  that  one  small  word. 

What  an  opportunity,  too,  does  the  recitation  furnish  for 
imparting  information — for  giving  the  pupil  an  insight  into 
the  rich  fields  of  literature,  science,  history  and  real  life. 

The  recitation,  as  we  have  said,  is  more  than  a  rehearsal  of 
memorized  pages — it  is  a  discussion  of  subjects  that  have 
already  been  carefully  studied.  It  may  be  that  very  little 
attention  need  be  given  to  the  reading  of  the  text,  which  will 
be  already  clearly  understood,  but  may  suggest  relations  and 
conditions  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  teacher  and  pu¬ 
pil.  The  mere  fact  may  be  nothing  to  the  student,  but  indi¬ 
rectly  bring  about  results  of  surpassing  interest.  An  exercise 
in  reading  may  suggest  subjects  in  history,  in  biography,  in 
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botany  and  astronomy.  As  an  extreme  example,  take  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  found  in  so  many  of  our 
readers : 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was  the  great  hall  of 
William  Rufus — the  hall  which  had  witnessed  the  just  sentence  of 
Bacon,  and  the  just  absolution  of  Somers;  the  hall  where  the 
eloquence  of  Strafford  had  for  a  moment  awed  and  melted  a  vic¬ 
torious  party  inflamed  with  just  resentment;  the  hall  where 
Charles  had  confronted  the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  placid 
courage  which  has  half  redeemed  his  fame.  There  were  seated 
the  fair-haired  daughters  of  the  house  of  Brunswick;  there  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  thought  of  the  days  when  Cicero 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Sicily  against  Verres,  and  where,  before  a 
senate  that  still  preserved  some  show  of  freedom,  Tacitus  thun¬ 
dered  against  the  oppressors  of  Africa. 

As  mere  words,  one  might  as  well  recite  the  alphabet,  or 
the  multiplication  table.  Who  and  what  were  Macaulay, 
Hastings,  William  Rufus,  Bacon,  Strafford,  the  Historian  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  Brunswick,  Cicero,  Verres,  and  Tacitus? 
What  did  they  do,  and  why  are  their  names  introduced  here? 
What  has  Cicero,  or  William  Rufus  to  do  with  Hastings’ 
doings  with  the  Begum? 

All  this  is  beyond  the  grammar  grades,  and  yet  without 
some  definite  knowledge,  some  fair  idea  of  these  characters, 
wherein  is  it  more  valuable  reading  than  the  prognostics  of 
last  year’s  almanacs?  The  recitation  is  a  reading  lesson,  in 
which  the  pupils  should  give  expression  to  intelligent  thought 
and  true  sentiment.  But  the  investigation  of  all  this  history 
and  biography  is  beyond  them.  The  teacher  must  intervene, 
and  by  a  few  graphic  touches  place  before  them  these  pic¬ 
tures  so  vividly  that  they  shall  remain  as  a  part  of  their 
mental  constitution.  Nor  is  it  so  difficult  a  task  for  him  who 
is  fitted  for  his  place.  With  an  almost  inappreciable  inroad 
upon  the  reading  exercise,  these  illustrations  can  be  placed 
within  the  pupil’s  grasp,  as  no  stolid  study  of  cyclopedia  can 
do,  and  enliven  the  work  with  an  interest  which  no  profes¬ 
sional  technics  can  impart. 
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In  the  reading  of  a  class  are  the  possibilities  of  a  liberal 
education,  of  an  art  and  a  culture  beyond  what  the  graduates 
of  high  school  and  college  so  often  carefully  enfold  in  their 
diplomas. 

If  we  but  knew  our  opportunities,  the  professor  of  elocu¬ 
tion  and  the  countless  exemplars  of  what  Delsarte  never 
dreamed  of  would  soon  find  their  occupation  gone,  and  our 
boys  and  girls,  instead  of  thoughtless  mouthers,  would  some¬ 
times  become  intelligent  learners  and  thinkers. 

The  reading  lesson  is  not  to  be  turned  into  a  study  of  biog¬ 
raphy,  or  history,  nor  are  all  these  allusions  to  be  learned  at 
once.  Enough  can  be  done  to  give  the  character  of  the 
essay,  and  inspire  the  class  with  the  spirit  of  the  matchless 
essayist — one  suggestion  here,  and  another  there,  without 
serious  hindrance  or  interruption.  Some  of  the  characters 
can  be  more  fully  studied  at  home,  or  in  the  school  library; 
not,  indeed,  in  any  exhaustive  way,  but  surely  enough  for  an 
intelligent  reading;  enough  to  awaken  the  desire  to  delve 
deeper  into  the  exhaustless  mines  of  literature,  and  to  enlarge 
the  pupil’s  mental  horizon,  and  prepare  him  for  the  more 
thoro  work  of  his  school  life,  and  furnish  some  food  for 
thought  during  the  leisure  hours  of  an  active  and  laborious  life. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  and  scholarly  of  my  college 
friends  told  me  that  he  never  sought  thoroly  to  prepare  the 
whole  of  a  lesson — in  Latin  for  instance — but  having  done 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  a  fair  recitation,  he  then  studied 
one  or  two  lines  exhaustively.  This  habit,  long  before  his 
college  course  was  completed,  had  made  him  a  model  for 
nice,  discriminating  scholarship. 

It  is  not  often  in  lumps,  in  masses,  that  wisdom  or  learning 
is  to  be  acquired.  The  nuggets  of  knowledge  in  the  school 
room  are  as  rare  as  those  of  gold  in  the  heart  of  the  hills. 
The  love  of  learning,  of  knowing,  fortunately,  is  a  common  in¬ 
heritance,  from  which  few  are  shut  out.  To  keep  alive  this 
love — to  turn  this  curious,  inquiring  nature  into  the  right 
paths,  where  the  search  shall  be  more  sure  of  the  reward  in 
the  speedy  gratification  of  desire,  and  show  something  of  the 
relative  worth  of  the  different  objects  of  desire,  and  how  to 
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distinguish  these — is  the  teacher’s  work;  and  to  lead  the  pu¬ 
pil  to  see  that  small,  but  continuous  accretions,  from  worthy 
effort,  hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day,  make  up  the  sum  total 
of  our  work.  And  before  those  little  limbs  are  strong  enough 
to  mount  the  rugged  roads,  or  those  laughing  eyes  have  sadly 
learned  to  discern  the  miry  ways,  shall  we  never  reach  out  a 
friendly  hand,  or  sometimes  even  lift  them  up  the  steep,  lest 
they  dash  their  feet  against  the  stones? 

But  are  not  the  lessons  assigned  to  be  learned?  and  how 
can  it  be  known  that  they  are  learned  unless  they  are  recited? 
If  we  could  only  know  that  they  are  learned  after  the  recita¬ 
tion  !  The  subject  is  indeed  to  be  understood,  comprehended, 
made  a  part  of  the  pupil’s  self — to  be  converted  into  some¬ 
thing  that  shall  avail  him  in  his  future  work.  But  whether  it 
is  to  be  learned  in  the  style  of  this  or  that  author,  is  of  little 
importance.  Our  school  histories  and  geographies  are  gener¬ 
ally  but  enumerations  of  a  few  bare  facts,  some  important 
events,  but  even  in  these  rarely  show  by  the  relations  of  facts 
and  events  why  those  mentioned  are  of  more  importance 
than  a  thousand  others,  of  which  no  mention  is  made.  Other 
authors  have  exprest  their  views  in  different  verbal  signs; 
and  the  pupil,  if  indeed  a  student,  would  give  his  views  in  a 
still  different  form  of  words,  more  consonant  with  his  own 
mental  condition,  and  delicate  shading  of  thoughts,  opinions 
and  judgments. 

A  lesson  is  learned  when  a  student  has  a  clear,  well- 
founded  opinion  of  the  subject  matter,  but  not  necessarily 
when  the  page  can  be  declaimed.  The  restriction  of  a  pupil 
to  a  single  book,  after  he  is  old  and  strong  enough  to  think,  to 
study,  is  a  misfortune,  if  the  teacher  is  equal  to  the  place. 
From  the  reading  of  one  textbook  the  pupil  is  liable  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  very  limited,  a  narrow  idea  of  the  subject;  and  when, 
after  school  days  are  over,  he  falls  upon  a  different  version 
of  some  event,  he  begins  to  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
schools,  and  of  authors,  and  perchance  to  question  whether 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  world. 

He  should  be  taught  in  school,  in  the  recitation,  to  compare 
different  authorities,  different  mathematical  definitions,  to 
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weigh  carefully  the  evidences,  and  to  form  his  own  judgments 
as  to  their  worth  and  correctness. 

But  can  he,  will  he  do  this,  with  the  cold,  unimpassioned 
teacher  before  him  at  the  desk,  with  the  well-pointed  pencil 
in  hand  to  enact  the  part  of  the  recording  angel  upon  his 
effort,  with  never  a  sympathetic  tear  to  blot  the  unhappy 
entry? 

The  arithmetic  lays  down  certain  principles  with  examples 
enough  for  the  pupil  to  ascertain  whether  he  comprehends 
them.  It  is  for  the  teacher  to  see,  by  the  use  of  the  same  ex¬ 
amples,  or  by  others  involving  the  same  principles,  if  he  truly 
understands  them  aright.  We  adopt  the  topical  method,  and 
place  upon  the  blackboard  a  column  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
topics  for  each  state  or  country — a  very  paltry  and  belittling 
device,  as  it  seems  to  me,  if  carried  too  far.  The  pupil  should 
learn,  should  have  a  method,  it  is  true;  but  let  him  deter¬ 
mine  what  are  the  important  points  to  be  presented.  These 
points  do  not  always  come  up  before  the  mind  in  the  same 
order,  or  in  the  same  numbers.  Sometimes  the  water-ways, 
sometimes  the  railroads,  now  the  productions,  and  again  the 
scenery,  stand  out  in  distinctness,  and  should  enlist  the  inter¬ 
est  and  control  the  thought  of  the  pupil.  To  one,  the  civil 
development  of  the  people,  to  another  the  social,  presents  it¬ 
self;  while  again  the  industrial,  the  commercial,  the  artistic 
development,  claims  attention. 

The  dictionary,  the  cyclopedia,  the  map,  all  find  a  useful 
place,  and  even  the  novel,  the  romance,  present  valued  pic¬ 
tures  of  life  and  manners,  and  sometimes  aid  in  the  solution 
of  social  and  political  problems,  beyond  the  scope,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  textbook. 

The  lesson,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  not  something  to  be 
merely  recited,  but  a  subject,  or  subjects,  to  be  studied  and 
investigated,  to  which  the  pupil  is  to  give  his  best  thought 
and  best  powers,  that  when  the  hour  of  recitation  comes,  he 
may  be  prepared  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  discussion. 

First  of  all,  he  must  learn  to  think,  and  to  express  himself 
in  a  clear,  systematic  and  logical  way;  to  adduce  facts  to 
sustain  his  opinions;  to  be  ready  with  crayon,  metaphor  or 
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incident  to  illustrate  his  argument.  His  mental  powers  must 
be  aroused,  quickened,  disciplined,  and  strengthened  for 
future  use;  and  for  those  ends,  the  oral  recitation  presents 
the  best,  if  not  the  only  efficient  means. 

The  written  recitation,  in  such  favor  with  many  teachers, 
is  in  no  true  sense  a  recitation.  It  is  simply  an  examination, 
useful,  nay,  in  a  limited  way  indispensable,  but  not  a  recita¬ 
tion.  The  real  uses  of  a  recitation  have  no  play  in  the  written 
exercise.  The  power,  the  personal  magnetism  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  fruitful  suggestion,  find  no  place  here.  She  sits  idle 
and  useless.  The  pupil  might  familiarize  himself  with  the 
mechanical  parts  of  a  written  performance,  might  improve 
his  penmanship,  his  spelling  and  accuracy  of  expression,  but 
these  are  the  very  points  that  the  written  exercise  commonly 
ignores.  “Shall  a  pupil  in  geography  receive  a  deduction 
from  his  credits  merely  because  his  spelling  is  abominable?” 
“Spelling  is  not  geography.”  “Because  he  can  not  paragraph 
correctly,  is  his  knowledge  of  history  diminished?”  His 
punctuation  and  his  capitals  are  problematical,  but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  his  knowledge  of  numbers,  of  personal  char¬ 
acter,  of  climate  and  productions? 

The  recitation  should  be  oral,  instinct  with  life,  and  full  of 
interest,  with  an  occasional  examination,  written  briefly, 
carefully  and  correctly,  with  all  the  elements  of  a  written  ex¬ 
ercise  carefully  noted  and  corrected. 

So  important  a  part  does  the  recitation,  under  the  skilful 
teacher  play  in  the  school  economy,  that  in  comparison,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  written  examination  is  nowhere;  and  I  am 
coming  more  and  more  to  the  opinion  that  a  pupil  who  has 
acquitted  himself  with  credit  in  the  daily  recitations  should 
pass  on  to  the  next  grade  unquestioned,  despite  any  failure  in 
the  stated  written  examination  of  his  class;  that  a  class 
which  has  shown  itself  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  grade 
should,  on  its  completion,  be  past  to  the  next  grade  without 
the  test  examination. 

The  written  examination,  without  any  intent  or  fault  of 
the  examiner,  may  be  and  often  is  outside  the  qualifications 
of  the  pupil.  The  teacher  may  have  erred  in  her  instructions. 
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but  should  the  pupil  suffer?  The  principal  should  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  class,  that  it  should  not  be  possible  for  it  to 
come  to  the  end  of  its  grade  work  without  some  fitness  for 
advancement.  Rarely,  I  think,  should  a  pupil  be  put  down 
or  kept  back  by  a  formal  examination,  when  the  daily  recita¬ 
tions  have  been  satisfactory.  The  examination  is  valuable 
chiefly  in  relieving  the  teacher  from  the  charge  of  partiality, 
or  prejudice.  I  have  often  wished  that  pupils,  that  classes, 
might  be  promoted,  not  on  the  results  of  any  formal  examin¬ 
ation,  but  on  the  promise  of  their  daily  work  for  future 
success.  No  one,  in  preparing  a  set  of  questions,  can  say 
much  of  their  worth  in  determining  the  scholarship,  the 
power,  of  the  pupil.  He  may  strike  points,  important  indeed, 
but  which  had  been  partially  neglected  by  the  teacher  in  her 
zeal  in  other  directions,  and  the  pupils  will  fail  while  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  power  of  thought,  a  skill  in  analysis  of  character, 
a  discrimination  and  judgment,  of  more  worth  than  an  ac¬ 
curate  statement  of  the  facts  involved.  I  recall  an  instance 
in  which  the  pupil  showed  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject 
required,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  admitting  the  disqualifi¬ 
cation,  gave  such  an  evidence  of  elegant  diction,  of  clear,  dis¬ 
tinct  thought,  so  much  originality,  that  my  better  judgment 
would  not  permit  me  to  pass  any  other  than  a  meritorious 
judgment  upon  her  ability. 

I  have  not  dwelt  much  upon  the  methods,  the  details  of 
the  recitation ;  these  must  depend  largely  upon  the  individual 
teacher  and  the  subject.  There  is,  I  think,  no  best  method 
for  all  teachers,  in  presenting  any  subject.  There  are  certain 
underlying  principles  that  should  always  direct  and  control, 
certain  things  to  be  forever  avoided. 

Nor  should  the  same  method  be  followed  at  all  times;  now 
should  come  the  topical  recitation,  in  which  the  pupil  can 
present  his  views  in  some  fulness  and  elegance  of  language; 
now  the  quick,  short  question  and  answer;  the  pupil  now 
feeling  his  way  along  thoughtfully  and  carefully,  and  now 
prompt  with  the  ready  rejoinder;  now  with  the  crayon  in 
hand  illustrating  his  descriptions,  and  again  essaying  the 
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abstract  argument  in  concise,  discriminating  terms;  at  one 
time  promptly  and  accurately  performing  a  prepared  exam¬ 
ple,  and  again  applying  the  principles  to  a  problem  with  dif¬ 
ferent  but  similar  conditions;  taking  our  pupils  out  of  the 
ruts  of  routine,  and  leading  them  into  ways  of  thought  and  in¬ 
telligence;  not  machines,  but  coming  men  and  women.  But 
there  should  always  be,  in  all  these  exercises,  a  tendency,  a 
nearer  approach  to  a  distinct  enunciation,  correct  language, 
pleasing  tones,  and  plain  reason.  Nor  is  ease  and  grace  of 
manner  to  be  forgotten,  as  shown  in  rising  and  sitting,  in 
walking  across  the  room,  in  standing,  holding  the  book,  and 
handling  the  pointer.  Little  things,  all,  and  not  to  be  made 
the  means  of  annoying  the  pupil,  but  to  be  encouraged,  culti¬ 
vated,  cherished;  not  to  be  brought  into  too  great  promin¬ 
ence,  or  regarded  as  the  absolute  need  of  the  statesman  or  the 
successful  workman,  but  as  attractive  in  the  school  as  in  the 
home,  and  having  a  larger  influence  upon  the  conduct,  the 
character,  than  is  often  imagined,  and  almost  inseparable 
from  those  kindly  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil,  with¬ 
out  which  no  school  can  attain  to  its  true  position  as  an  edu¬ 
cating,  civilizing  institution. 

When  our  tables  of  statistics  show  us  28,000  in  the  first 
grade,  16,000  in  the  second,  9,000  in  the  fourth,  it  would 
seem  that  we  can  hardly  begin  the  good  work  too  soon  or  too 
lovingly. 

Entering  the  lowest  room,  while  in  those  sweet,  childish 
tones  come  up  the  simple  words,  ‘Where  do  all  the  babies 
go?”  I  often  find  myself  involuntarily  coupling  with  it  the 
daisy  line,  “Largely  underneath  the  snow.”  Where  are  the 
remainder  of  the  28,000  who  came  to  us  last  September? 

If  our  pupils  could  be,  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
under  the  kindly  care  and  have  their  recitations  under  the 
wise  guidance  and  inspiring  breath  of  earnest,  sympathetic 
teachers,  such  as  may  be  found  in  our  own  schools,  whose 
names  answer  promptly  to  my  thought,  some  of  whose  faces 
have  long  been  familiar  in  our  schools,  and  some  who  can 
count  their  length  of  service  only  in  months,  this  love  of 
knowing,  of  learning,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  kept  alive; 
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the  eye  would  kindle  at  the  thought  of  the  school  teacher; 
the  hand,  the  heart,  the  mind  and  soul  would  all  grow 
quicker,  stronger,  tenderer;  more  sensitive  to  good  influ¬ 
ence  and  suggestions,  more  skilful  to  do,  more  hopeful  to 
dare,  and  stronger  to  resist  evil ;  truer  to  the  right. 

And  where,  with  her  sixty  pupils,  restless  with  young  life, 
glowing  with  childish  ardor,  to  do,  to  try,  to  know;  coming 
from  homes  of  penury,  or  of  plenty,  but  all  alike  hungering 
for  that  which  shall  respond  to  their  wants — where  can  there 
be  a  field  of  more  absorbing  interest,  of  brighter  promise,  and 
to  the  truly  chosen,  of  richer  reward?  And  where  should 
there  be  awakened  a  deeper  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
brightened  by  a  tinge  of  higher  hope  and  fonder  expectation, 
than  in  the  recitation  room  of  the  Public  Graded  School? 


DISCUSSIONS 


MUSIC  VIA  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

A  STUDY  IN  CORRELATION 

Correlation  is  the  watchword  in  modern  education.  We 
correlate  history  with  literature  and  art,  philosophy  with 
history,  modern  thought  with  English,  and  even  cookery  with 
history.  Why  not  correlate  music  with  the  teaching  of  mod¬ 
ern  languages?  Theoretically,  this  may  appear  simple,  but 
actually  the  objection  is  often  justly  raised  that  a  large 
school  system  affords  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  degree 
of  initiative  necessary  to  work  out  new  methods.  However, 
given  superiors  who  will  allow  one  sufficient  latitude,  and 
given  a  curriculum  as  varied  as  that  of  the  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  the  opportunities  for  correlation  are  almost 
endless.  And  fortunately  so ;  for  what  could  be  less  in  accord 
with  the  modern  conception  of  education — fitting  for  life — 
than  to  attempt  to  teach  anything,  especially  a  modern 
language,  without  its  proper  setting,  or  to  use  a  German  term, 
without  the  use  of  Realien?  What  could  be  more  valuable 
than  a  study  of  music  in  connection  with  Italian,  the 
language  of  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  the  opera  and 
the  oratorio,  where  the  most  marvelous  singers  of  the  past 
were  trained?  What  would  make  a  deeper  impression  than 
to  make  the  study  of  the  French  language  a  medium  thru 
which  to  trace  the  French  genius  for  perfection  of  form  and 
style  in  its  music  as  well  as  in  its  literature  and  art?  Stu¬ 
dents  of  music  know  that  Paris  was  the  battleground  on 
which  Gliick  won  operatic  reforms  which  antedate  those  of 
Wagner  by  about  a  hundred  years,  and  that  Frenchmen  of 
more  recent  years  have  filled  their  music  with  a  wealth  of  or¬ 
chestral  color  hitherto  unknown.  What  would  help  to  en¬ 
liven  the  dreary  wanderings  thru  the  mazes  of  German  gram¬ 
mar  more  than  a  study  of  the  musical  giants  which  that 
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country  has  produced?  Instead  of  teaching  language  by  f 
means  of  facts  of  such  soul-stirring  significance  as  “My  j' 
mother’s  brother’s  wife  has  new  slippers,”  why  not  utilize  the  f 
students’  time  in  the  acquisition  of  something  which  ought 
to  be  the  heritage  of  every  truly  cultured  individual?  ( 

An  attempt  to  correlate  German  with  music  has  been  | 

made,  and  the  results,  I  believe,  will  be  of  interest.  As  our  I 

time  is  of  necessity  limited,  the  work  is  confined  to  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  German  composers. 

Each  composer  and  his  work  form  a  unit.  Beginning  with  i 
Bach,  we  proceed  to  Haydn,  Mozart  and  his  opera  the  | 
the  Magic  Flute,  Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Schubert,  Men¬ 
delssohn,  and  Wagner.  With  Wagner,  we  discuss  at  length 
Lohengrin,  Tannhduser,  the  Nibelungen  Ring,  and  the  1 
Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg,  as  these  works  formed  part  of  | 

the  current  operatic  repertory.  The  Haydn  lesson  has  not  I 

been  completed ;  Handel  is  briefly  discust  in  connection  with 
Mozart.  For  the  time  being,  nothing  is  being  done  with  the  I 
Volkslied.  Folksongs,  however,  form  a  most  valuable  means 
of  interpreting  the  soul  of  a  people.  I 

The  material  used  consists  of  a  typewritten  account  of  the  I 

composer’s  life,  works,  and  influence;  in  addition,  as  many  i 

pictures  and  phonograph  records  as  possible.  The  pictures 
are  obtainable  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  such  as  the 
numerous  illustrated  books  on  music  (especially  rich  in  illus¬ 
trations  to  Wagner’s  operas),  numbers  of  the  Etude  and  of 
Musik  fur  Alle,  the  publications  of  the  large  picture  houses, 
the  program  books  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  t 

and,  most  important  of  all,  from  the  great  wealth  of  picture-  f 

postcard  material.  While  many  of  these  pictures  are  of  | 

dubious  artistic  value,  they  add  enormous  interest  to  the  | 
work.  ! 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  Bach  lesson,  a  Mozart  les-  j 

son,  or  any  other,  Is  limited  to  one  period.  The  work  usually  ; 

covers  from  three  to  five  lessons,  according  to  the  amount  of 
material  obtainable.  About  a  week  before  the  study  of  a 
composer  is  begun,  the  class  is  told  to  find  out  all  that  they  | 
can  about  the  man  and  his  music.  At  the  same  time  they 
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are  given  a  general  topical  outline,  which  shows  the  main 
points  to  be  emphasized,  and  which  helps  them  to  group  their 
findings.  About  a  week  later,  they  come  to  class  prepared  to 
discuss  the  composer.  They  are  permitted  to  present  their 
findings  either  with  or  without  notes,  because  this  prelimin¬ 
ary  reading  is  designed  simply  to  furnish  a  proper  background 
for  further  study.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  most 
interesting  comments  are  offered,  and  the  most  unexpected 
arguments  arise.  As  the  lesson  proceeds,  the  pictures  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  past  around,  and  as  each  musical  composi¬ 
tion  is  discust,  a  record  of  it  is  played,  whenever  possible. 
Sometimes  a  real  pianist  or  a  real  singer  renders  some  of  the 
compositions  for  the  class,  and  then  the  interest  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  are  boundless.  Just  before  the  end  of  the  period,  the 
material  discust  is  gathered  together  into  a  new,  more  de¬ 
tailed  outline.  A  composition  on  the  work  of  each  day  forms 
the  assignment  for  the  following  day.  Of  course,  every  bit  of 
the  work  is  done  in  German. 

When  most  of  the  ground  has  been  covered  in  this  fashion, 
the  girls  are  given  typewritten  German  copies  of  the  life  and 
works  of  the  composer  under  consideration.  In  these,  all  the 
main  points  are  treated.  For  the  final  lesson,  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  read  these  sheets  carefully,  and  are  responsible  for 
all  the  information  they  contain.  This  final  lesson  is  thus  in 
part  a  resume  of  what  has  gone  before.  The  pictures,  with 
which  the  girls  are  now  familiar,  are  thrown  on  a  screen,  and 
the  records  played  once  more.  Each  girl  must  be  prepared  to 
speak  on  any  picture  shown,  or  on  any  record  heard.  But 
this  lesson  is  not  only  a  repetition.  Its  aim  is  to  give  to  the 
student  a  final  opportunity  for  self-expression  and  for  the 
use  of  the  new  vocabulary  and  idioms  encountered,  as  well  as 
to  clinch  what  has  been  learned,  and  to  emphasize  the  music 
and  the  importance  of  the  composer  under  discussion.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  each  girl  is  required  to  keep  a  note-book.  Into 
this  she  copies  her  corrected  compositions,  and  pastes  the 
outlines  and  typewritten  sheets  which  have  been  given  her. 
Any  pictures  or  clippings  and  sometimes  even  original 
sketches  bearing  on  the  subject  also  find  their  way  here.  The 
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results  are  often  artistic.  Finally,  the  low-priced  concerts 
which  are  being  given  in  increasing  numbers,  and  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  music  lovers  who  sometimes  send  the  school  tickets 
for  the  opera,  afford  the  girls  opportunities  to  hear  a  real 
orchestra  and  real  artists  render  the  compositions  they  have 
studied. 

In  the  classroom,  the  immediate  results  of  the  work  are 
noteworthy.  Every  girl  feels  that  it  is  her  work,  that  she  is 
an  active  participant.  Therefore,  her  interest  in  her  language 
work  is  quickened  and  her  effort  proportionately  stimulated, 
for  she  realizes  that  she  must  perfect  her  tool,  the  language,  in 
order  to  accomplish  much.  Thus  the  whole  class  is  “alert  and 
active,”  not  merely  “passive  and  receptive.”  From  the 
teacher’s  point  of  view,  the  work  has  proved  itself  of  im¬ 
mense  value.  By  the  use  of  records  and  slides  and  pictures, 
the  appeal  is  made  thru  the  ear  as  well  as  thru  the  eye.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  work  necessitates  self-reliance  and  self-directed 
activity,  which  gives  the  students  a  foretaste  of  research 
methods  which  may  stand  them  in  good  stead  later.  Then, 
by  means  of  the  note-book,  the  girls’  instincts  for  self- 
expression  and  for  collecting  are  afforded  full  scope.  To  the 
girl,  this  book  is  the  concrete  embodiment  of  the  work  which 
she  herself  has  done.  In  other  words,  she  has  produced  some¬ 
thing,  something  which  will  be  of  value  to  her  after  her  high- 
school  career  is  ended.  But  most  important  of  all,  the  course 
has  afforded  her  an  insight  into  the  world  of  music,  and  has 
given  her  an  interest  which  usually  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on.  It  has  opened  to  her  a  vast  new  cultural  field,  part  of  the 
cultural  heritage  of  the  race. 

Alma  Joachimson  Weiss 

Washington  Irving  High  School 
New  York 
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An  Introduction  to  High  School  Teaching.  By  S.  S.  Colvin,  New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1917.  451  p.  $1.60 

An  introduction  to  high  school  teaching  is  a  simple,  definite 
and  thoroly  practical  textbook,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  beginning  teachers.  It  is  not  only  a  treatise  on 
good  practise  in  teaching:  it  is  an  illustration  of  it.  It  has 
a  definite  problem.  It  tries  to  make  this  problem  challenge 
the  student.  It  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  It  almost  insists  on  the 
application  of  its  suggestions  in  the  classroom. 

The  chapters  on  discipline,  methods  of  the  classroom, 
questioning,  lesson-planning  and  supervised  study  are  in 
direct  answer  to  the  main  problem,  “What  ought  the  begin¬ 
ning  high  school  teacher  most  of  all  to  know  in  advance  of 
entering  upon  his  profession?”  The  opening  chapters  on 
the  modern  American  high  school,  its  pupils  and  teachers, 
are  designed  to  show  the  student  the  worth  of  the  problem 
and  to  make  it  challenge.  No  principle  is  advanced  without 
adequate  data  to  support  it,  nor  does  it  stand  alone.  It  is 
flanked  by  many  illustrations.  No  abstract  question  is 
raised  without  warning.  It  is  first  made  clear  by  several 
stories  of  classroom  happenings,  illustrating  its  presence 
or  absence.  More  than  one-third  of  the  book  consists  of 
descriptions  of  classroom  situations,  gathered  from  hundreds 
of  observations  made  by  the  author.  Frequent  summaries 
and  cross-references  provide  for  review  and  comparative 
study.  Concise  suggestions  at  the  close  of  each  chapter, 
coming  with  direct  reference  to  classroom  situations  previ¬ 
ously  cited,  make  application  of  the  principles  involved 
almost  certain. 

This  teachable  book  should  be  welcomed  by  all  teachers 
of  secondary  education.  The  fact  that  it  is  simple,  definite 
and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  beginners,  should  make  it  no 
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less  useful  to  teachers  of  experience.  Principals  and  super¬ 
intendents  will  find  it  excellently  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
faculty  meetings.  Anyone  interested  in  problems  of  teach¬ 
ing  can  study  it  with  profit. 

It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  the  book  were  twice  its  size. 
It  would  then  have  been  possible  to  include  more  steno¬ 
graphic  lessons,  assignments,  and  examination  questions. 
Appendix  C  could  then  have  been  greatly  expanded,  and 
much  more  space  could  have  been  given  to  a  discussion  of 
individual  instruction  and  to  scientific  methods  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  results  of  teaching.  Possibly  these  may  come  in  a 
later  work. 

William  F.  Russell 

Iowa  State  University 
Iowa  City 


The  Scientific  Measurement  of  Classroom  Products.  By  J.  Crosby 

Chapman  and  Grace  P.  Rush.  Boston.  Silver  Burdett  &  Company. 

171  p.  $1.25 

Theories  and  practises  in  education  are  grounding  more 
and  more  in  scientific  method.  This  new  book,  listed  above, 
shows  a  clear  recognition  of  the  scientific  spirit.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  it  sets  up  the  claim  “that  the  greatest  contribution 
which  has  been  made  to  education  in  the  last  ten  years  is 
the  application  of  scientific  measurement  to  school  products.” 
In  the  past,  the  measures  of  results  have  been  the  opinions 
of  teachers  exprest  mostly  thru  marks  of  percentages,  letters 
A,  B,  C,  and  the  like.  These  are  as  variable,  inaccurate, 
and  unscientific  as  human  opinions  can  be,  and  furnish 
almost  no  basis  of  comparison,  especially  of  school  with 
school.  Within  the  last  decade  numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  discover  some  objective  measures  for  educa¬ 
tion  which  might  in  accuracy  approximate  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  objective  world.  To  many  it  may  seem 
idle  fancy  to  suggest  any  possibility  of  a  yardstick  or  pound 
weight  for  measuring  school  products.  Yet  some  scales 
approaching  definiteness  have  been  devised,  and  we  may 
confidently  anticipate  many  new  ones  from  this  decade. 
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One  trouble  has  been  that  these  scientific  scales  have 
been  too  widely  scattered  in  various  pamphlets  for  the 
average  public  school  teacher  to  gather  them  together,  and 
often  too  complicated  with  statistical  methods  and  data 
for  such  a  teacher  to  use  with  satisfaction.  This  book  goes 
after  both  phases  of  this  trouble.  It  gathers  together  such 
scales  as  those  of  Ayres,  Ballou,  Courtis,  Hillegas,  Starch, 
Thorndike,  and  others,  for  the  measurement  of  results  in 
arithmetic,  handwriting,  reading,  spelling,  composition,  and 
drawing.  It  presents  these  simply  and  clearly  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher,  and  gives  directions  for  their  application. 
The  exercises  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  very  suggestive, 
and  the  appendix  gives  a  list  of  sources  from  which  may  be 
obtained  the  scales  in  full,  also  any  standard  blanks  needed 
for  making  tests  with  these  scales. 

This  .small  manual  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher  and  of  every  supervisor  of  elementary 
schools.  The  use  of  these  scales  will  bring  satisfaction  and 
improvement  to  most  teachers  trying  them  out,  and  also 
these  scales  will  furnish  new  and  definite  stimuli  to  pupils 
to  improvement. 

The  above  review  calls  for  like  mention  of  another  new 
and  similar  book.  Educational  tests  and  measurements,  by 
Monroe,  DeVoss,  and  Kelly,  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  This  latter  book  is  larger,  fuller,  and  includes 
measures  for  some  high  school  subjects,  also  chapters  on 
Statistical  Methods,  The  Meaning  of  Scores,  Tests  and  Ex¬ 
aminations,  and  Tests  and  Supervision.  This  book  is  also 
simple  and  clear,  the  two  books  being  excellent  companions 
beginning,  we  hope,  a  new  era  for  judging  school  work  more 
scientifically. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER 

University  of  Georgia 

We  are  not  greatly  imprest  with  Teachers'  problems  and  how 
to  solve  them,  by  Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Guthrie.  The  method  of  the 
book  is  not  satisfactory,  since  it  is  too  fragmentary  and  too 
cursory  to  be  of  great  value,  either  in  the  schoolroom  or  out- 
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side.  (Grantwood,  N.  J.  Comparative  Literature  Press. 
1917.  170  p.  $1.10.) 


A  most  excellent  piece  of  work  which  deserves  recognition 
from  specialists  in  the  history  of  European  law  is  Roman  law 
in  the  modern  world,  by  Charles  P.  Sherman  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  three  volumes  are  most  valuable  for  serious  stu¬ 
dents  of  legal  history.  (Boston.  The  Boston  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  1917.  3  vols.  413,  497,  315  p.) 


A  short  history  of  science,  by  Professors  Sedgwick  and  Tyler 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  a  good  book, 
but  it  ought  to  have  been  more  attractively  written  in  view 
of  the  distinction  of  its  authors.  For  this  reason  it  will  not 
be  found  very  easy  to  read,  while  most  excellent  for  reference. 
Unusual  and  very  striking  material  will  be  found  in  the  ap¬ 
pendices,  including  the  oath  of  Hippocrates,  Harvey’s 
dedication  of  his  work  on  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood,  and  the  record  of  Galileo’s  appearance 
before  the  Inquisition.  (New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1917.  474  P-  $2.50.) 

Mr.  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock  of  the  Hartford  public  high 
school  is  the  author  of  A  new  composition  and  rhetoric  which 
is  practical  and  useful.  The  use  of  illustrations  is  novel  in  a 
book  of  this  type  and  they  are  well  done.  (New  York. 
Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1917.  576  p.  $1.25.) 

We  have  commented  before  on  the  increasing  number  of 
Latin  books  that  are  appearing  and  we  are  very  glad  to  call 
particular  attention  to  an  especially  excellent  one.  This  is 
A  beginning  Latin  book,  by  Albert  S.  Perkins  of  the  Dor¬ 
chester  (Mass.)  high  school.  Mr.  Perkins  has  made  an 
interesting  experiment  in  what  he  calls  vocational  Latin. 
This  book  will  illustrate  in  general  how  it  has  been  done. 
His  method  of  building  up  a  vocabulary  is  admirable  and  his 
use  of  the  direct  method  of  language  teaching  very  sug- 
tive.  (Boston.  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Company.  1918. 
432  p.  $1.20.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Lord  Haldane  continues  his  great  public  service  of  arous¬ 
ing  and  instructing  British  opinion  on  the  larger  aspects  of 
national  education.  A  few  weeks  ago  he 
on  Education  addrest  a  public  gathering  in  Glasgow  and 
dealt  effectively  with  those  questions  to 
which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  now  addressing  them¬ 
selves  with  a  view  to  increased  national  effectiveness. 

Lord  Haldane  declared  that  the  whole  future  of  the  British 


nation  rested  on  its  educational  system.  According  as  the 
British  succeeded  in  raising  the  level  of  public  education  and 
public  intelligence,  so  they  would  gain  in  relative  strength 
in  comparison  with  other  nations. 

It  was  mind  that  governed  the  mass,  and  intelligence, 
training,  and  knowledge  alone  enabled  us  to  occupy  a  fore¬ 
most  place.  The  great  Scottish  Education  Bill  had  been 
adapted  to  a  people  who  had  reached  a  further  stage  in 
progress  than  in  England.  The  English  Bill  was  admira¬ 
ble.  That  dealt  with  fundamental  matters,  but  in  Scotland 
they  wanted  to  carry  things  farther.  England  had  splendid 
public  schools,  which  in  some  respects  were  amongst  the 
most  valuable  institutions  in  the  country.  These  provided 
only  for  a  privileged  few,  and,  while  splendid  in  providing 
leaders  of  men,  the  influence  of  such  schools  had  not  yet 
reached  directly  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  The 
Scottish  Bill  proposed  a  further  long  step  in  bringing  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education  into  an  organic  connec¬ 
tion,  and  by  enlarging  the  educational  authority  they 
in  Scotland  felt  they  had  outgrown  small  school  boards. 

There  remained  the  question  whether  the  new  authority 
should  be  an  ad  hoc  authority  or  burgh  and  county  councils 
with  a  statutory  committee  and  experts.  That  latter  sys¬ 
tem  had  worked  remarkably  well  in  England,  and  had 
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certain  advantages.  It  was  possible  the  latter  authority 
would  take  more  liberal  views  as  regard  taxes,  etc.,  but 
there  was  the  more  important  point  as  to  entrusting  edu¬ 
cation  to  burgh  and  county  councils.  There  lay  a  still 
deeper  principle.  We  were  only  just  learning  what  devolu¬ 
tion  meant.  They  were  learning  that  Parliament  was  con¬ 
gested,  and  beginning  to  see  that  town  and  country  councils 
were  yet  in  their  infancy.  These  had  got  to  be  recognized 
as  the  real  instrument  thru  which  the  people  might  work  out 
their  own  salvation ;  but  if  the  people  were  to  take  a  proper 
interest  in  these  bodies,  as  in  Parliamentary  elections,  they 
would  have  to  give  these  bodies  new  and  larger  functions. 
After  the  war  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  would  be  to 
put  the  machinery  of  executive  government  into  order. 
He  looked  forward  to  the  process  of  devolution  being  applied 
to  a  number  of  things  which  were  centralized  at  present, 
including  education.  Were  that  done,  their  local  parliament 
would  be  a  very  interesting  body.  They  would  have  an 
interest  not  only  in  education  but  in  the  composition  of 
such  local  parliaments.  If  they  went  to  London,  Leeds,  or 
Manchester,  or  to  the  great  counties  of  England,  they  would 
find  education  worked  at  a  level  which  could  never  be 
reached  in  the  old  days  when  the  School  Board,  however 
excellent,  was  looked  at  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  by  the 
rival  rating  authority.  Now  he  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  Scotland  would  be  fitted  out  with  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  of  larger  dimensions,  able  to  contain  the  growing 
form  of  the  stunted  educational  organization  of  the  nation, 
and  enable  them  to  expand  the  garments  and  renew  them 
from  time  to  time  without  being  always  under  the  necessity 
of  putting  on  patches. 

The  great  advance  in  the  national  interest  in  education 
was  highly  needed.  Our  institutions  contrasted  very  badly 
with  the  institutions  on  the  Continent,  excluding  our  ele¬ 
mentary  education.  Scotland  was  ahead  of  England  in 
secondary  education,  but  Scotland  was  still  behind  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  The  war,  however,  had  caused  an  immense  awaken¬ 
ing.  For  many  years  he  had  dreaded  the  menace  of  Ger- 
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many  in  the  matter  of  her  superior  system  of  education 
more  than  he  had  dreaded  the  menace  of  war.  Our  people 
now  are  thoroly  alive  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  better 
training  for  the  future  generation  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
hold  our  own  in  the  race  in  which  nobody  stood  still.  It 
was  not  enough  to  get  first  place,  they  must  always  keep  it. 
That  meant  not  that  our  old  things  were  bad,  but  that  they 
were  out  of  date  now,  and  we  had  to  proceed  to  new  things 
which  would  keep  us  abreast  of  the  movement  of  the  times. 

How  was  that  to  be  done?  The  first  step,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced,  was  that  they  must  regard  education  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  up  to  and  including  the  university  as  one 
whole,  as  one  phase  of  the  national  organization.  The 
second  was,  we  must  take  care  that  opportunities  were 
afforded,  not  merely  to  the  fortunate  members  of  a  class,  but 
that  opportunities  were  open  to  every  class  of  the  community 
without  distinction.  A  great  step  forw^ard  in  both  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Scottish  Bills  was  the  development  of  the  continua¬ 
tion  system  with  its  compulsory  education  up  to  eighteen 
years.  In  some  form  or  another  this  was  the  first  step  in 
the  introduction  of  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  which  he  hoped 
would  lead  to'  more  being  introduced  into  the  gap.  The  third 
point  was  that  teachers  must  be  a  more  important  set  of 
people.  In  future  they  must  have  greater  social  status,  and 
to  that  end  they  must  receive  more  cash.  Teachers  must  be 
free  from  the  taint  of  materialism,  and  their  ideals  must  be 
such  as  would  appeal  to  and  convince  the  nation.  There 
ought  to  be  no  reason  why  a  man  who  started  life  as  an  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher  should  not  end  as  a  university  professor. 
He,  however,  wished  to  see  teachers  ready  to  take  their 
place  wherever  public  necessity  called  for  them  most,  as 
the  great  missionaries  had  done.  They  had  come  to  a  point 
when  democracy  took  a  new  view  of  education.  Education 
was  the  very  foundation  of  democracy.  It  was  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  social  inequalities.  If  they  carried  the 
education  of  democracy  far  enough  they  would  have  solved 
nearly  all  their  problems. 
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The  London  papers  report  the  third  annual  philosophical 
lecture  under  the  Henriette  Hertz  Trust  before  the  British 

Academy  by  Mr.  George  Santayana,  formerly 
in^imSca  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harv^ard  University. 

The  lecturer  began  by  asking  how  had  migra¬ 
tion  to  the  New  World  affected  philosophical  ideas?  In 
the  guise  of  philosophy  in  America  were  to  be  found,  in  the 
background,  the  same  Protestant  theology  and  the  same 
Catholic  theology  as  in  Europe ;  on  the  surface  the  same 
German  idealism,  the  same  vogue  of  evolution,  the  same 
psychology  becoming  realism,  and  lately,  the  same  revival 
of  a  mathematical  or  logical  realism.  Polite  America  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  continued  the  common  tradition;  but  side 
by  side  with  polite  America  a  crude  but  vital  America  had 
sprung  up  from  the  soil,  undermining,  feeling,  transmuting 
the  America  of  tradition.  But  even  the  most  emancipated 
of  the  latest  thinkers  had  been  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of 
German  idealism ;  and  the  element  of  that  philosophy  which 
had  sunk  deepest  and  was  reinforced  by  the  influence  of 
psychology  was  the  critical  attitude  towards  knowledge. 
Experience  was  now  taken  to  be  in  itself  the  only  real  exist¬ 
ence,  the  ultimate  object  of  thought  and  theory.  It  looked 
not  to  the  building  up  of  science,  but  to  a  more  thoro  criti¬ 
cism  and  disintegration  of  conventional  beliefs,  those  of 
empirical  science  included.  In  the  intrepid  prosecution  of 
criticism  and  disintegration  American  philosophy  had  won 
its  wings.  It  might  seem  strange  that  a  critical  philosophy 
should  end  by  reducing  consciousness  to  other  things;  but 
the  new  American  realists  regarded  the  so-called  appearances 
as  nothing  private  or  internal,  but  merely  those  portions  of 
external  objects  which  imprest  themselves  on  organs  of 
sense  and  were  responded  to  by  a  nervous  system;  objects 
alone  existed,  and  consciousness  was  a  name  for  certain  seg¬ 
ments  or  groups  of  those  objects.  To  deny  consciousness 
left  the  obvious  standing  alone;  a  relief  to  an  overtaxed 
and  self-impeded  generation,  a  blessed  simplification.  All 
parts  of  the  obvious  thus  became  equally  real. 
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The  young  American  was  thus  reassured ;  his  joy  in  living 
and  learning  was  no  longer  chilled  by  the  contempt  cast  by 
idealism  on  nature  and  science.  Psychological  criticism  had 
likewise  transformed  the  notion  of  truth.  But  the  result 
was  not  all  negative;  it  was  hopeful,  revolutionary,  and  in¬ 
spired  by  love  of  certitude  and  clearness.  The  denial  of 
mind  had  no  anti-intellectual  bias;  it  did  not  blink  the  sensi¬ 
ble  or  ideal  objects  revealed  by  ideas  and  sensations;  they 
were  to  be  regarded  as  parts  of  the  substance  of  the  natural 
world. 

To  sum  up,  the  New  World  had  affected  philosophy  in  two 
ways.  First  it  had  accelerated  and  rendered  fearless  the 
disintegration  of  conventional  categories,  a  disintegration 
on  which  modern  philosophy  had  always  been  at  work,  and 
it  had  precipitated  its  successive  phases.  Secondly,  the 
younger  cosmopolitan  America  had  favored  the  impartial 
assemblage  and  mutual  confrontation  of  all  sorts  of  ideas. 
It  had  produced,  in  intellectual  matters,  a  sort  of  happy 
watchfulness  and  insecurity.  Never  had  the  human  mind 
been  master  of  so  many  facts  and  sure  of  so  few  principles. 
Would  such  suspense  and  fluidity  of  thought  crystallize  into 
some  great  new  system?  If  a  genius  arose  that  vast  collec¬ 
tion  of  suggestions  and  that  radical  analysis  of  presumptions 
which  he  would  find  in  America  might  keep  him  from  going 
astray. 


The  retirement  from  active  service  of  Dr.  William  H. 
Maxwell  and  his  designation  under  the  provision  of  recently 
enacted  law  as  superintendent-emeritus, 
Superintendent  close  a  distinguished  and  most  effective 

New  York  career  of  public  service.  The  Educational 

Review  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
recorded  its  high  appreciation  of  Dr.  Maxwell’s  service  to 
American  education.  Now  that  he  is  laying  down  his  heavy 
burden  and  is  no  longer  in  the  way  of  ambitious  seekers 
after  place  and  power,  there  is  only  praise  and  appreciation 
for  his  intellect,  his  character  and  his  public  work.  Dr. 
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Maxwell  has  had  too  much  intellectual  pride  to  be  willing 
to  waste  time  in  wrangling  with  his  critics,  or  in  quarrelling 
with  his  enemies.  He  has  contented  himself  with  going 
steadily  forward  on  the  path  of  progress  that  he  had  marked 
out,  only  pausing  now  and  then  to  demolish  opposition, 
either  by  a  striking  achievement  or  by  an  irrefutable  argu¬ 
ment,  or  by  a  phrase.  What  New  York  would  have  done 
without  his  guiding  and  directing  mind  in  the  formative 
years  of  the  greater  city’s  school  system,  one  can  hardly 
imagine.  That  his  fame  is  secure,  and  that  the  foundations  that 
he  has  laid  can  neither  be  shaken  nor  removed,  is  certain. 

American  education  is  passing  thru  a  curious  phase  of 
materialism,  sentimentalism  and  crude  philosophizing.  It 
has  lost  a  large  part  of  the  vigor  and  definiteness  which 
characterized  it  until  perhaps  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Max¬ 
well  saw  all  this  coming  and  struggled  against  it  as  best  he 
could.  The  judicious  historian  of  his  career  will  likewise 
be  a  prophet  of  that  return  to  sounder  educational  theory 
and  better  balanced  educational  practise  that  must  sooner 
or  later  reassert  itself. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  in 
December,  1916,  adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
Document"^  the  trustees  to  investigate  the  expediency  of  a 
proposed  consolidation  of  the  University  Col¬ 
leges  of  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering.  What  is  of  much 
greater  importance  for  its  general  bearing,  the  committee 
thus  appointed,  was  instructed  in  the  words  of  the  resolution 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  other  conditions  causing  or 
tending  to  produce  discontent  among  the  alumni  and  student 
body  and  the  general  public  toward  the  existing  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  university.  In  January,  1917,  the  Governor  of  the 
state,  who  is  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Board,  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  members  constituted  in  accordance  with 


the  resolutions.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee,  it 
was  decided  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
Board  to  ascertain  actual  conditions  in  the  university  and  to 
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make  intelligent  recommendations  concerning  them  of  sub¬ 
stantial  benefit  to  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
services  of  experienced  college  men  to  assist  the  committee  in 
its  work.  A  “survey  commission”  consisting  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  was  consequently  appointed  and  organized.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  for  July,  1917,  contains 
the  report  of  the  survey  commission  to  the  investigating 
committee  and  the  comprehensive  report  of  that  committee 
as  adopted  and  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
combined  report  is  now  printed  as  a  Bulletin  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  under  date  of  July,  1917. 

The  report  of  the  survey  commission  is  a  thoro  one,  and,  as 
the  investigating  committee  phrases  it,  it  speaks  for  itself. 
It  considers  in  detail  the  government  of  the  university,  mat¬ 
ters  of  administrative  policy,  internal  organization,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  academic  standards,  the  faculty,  general  questions 
of  efficiency  and  administration,  and  the  relations  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  state.  The  whole  is  a  notably  comprehensive, 
fairminded  and  fearless  statement  of  conditions  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  administration  which  in  many  respects  it  was  high 
time  to  bring  out  into  the  sun  for  scrutiny.  Some  of  the  facts 
stated  are  frankly  discreditable  to  the  institution  and  to  the 
state  of  whose  educational  system  it  is  the  head.  The  whole 
university  in  the  light  of  this  report  of  the  survey  commis¬ 
sion,  which  is  adopted  and  commended  by  the  investigating 
committee  of  the  trustees,  needs  a  thoro  overhauling,  and  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  in  the  light  of  the  report,  should  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  see  it  speedily  done. 

The  report  of  the  investigating  committee  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  public  document.  In  many  respects  it  is  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  instance  of  ill-advised  statement,  blunt  to  the  point  of 
rudeness,  and  utterly  wanting  in  what  in  other  places  is 
called  academic  courtesy.  Its  principal  recommendations,  so 
far  as  the  personnel  of  the  university  is  concerned,  are  in  its 
own  language:  President  Barker’s  retirement  to  take  effect 
upon  the  first  day  of  September,  1918;  President-Emeritus 
Patterson’s  removal  from  the  campus  immediately,  which 
ultimately  was  not  ratified;  the  retirement  of  Dean  Rowe 
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immediately;  and  the  appointment  of  a  general  committee 
consisting  of  four  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
three  of  the  university  faculty  to  nominate,  so  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  a  new  president  of  the  institution.  The  original  casus 
belli,  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  two  engineering  col¬ 
leges,  is  met  by  the  recommendation  to  defer  such  action 
until  one  year  after  the  incoming  president  shall  take  active 
charge  of  his  office  and  then  to  appoint  the  dean  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  colleges  upon  his  nomination.  The  two  deans 
themselves  appear  to  have  really  been  the  center  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance,  with  the  result  that  in  Scriptural  fashion  the  one 
has  been  taken  and  the  other  left.  The  exonerated  dean,  in 
point  of  fact,  would  seem  to  have  good  grounds  for  bringing 
a  suit  for  defamation  of  character  against  the  Board  for  its 
callous  and  conscienceless  presentation  in  a  public  document 
of  material  that  should  never  in  this  flatfooted  manner  have 
found  its  way  into  print. 

The  report  of  the  investigating  committee  as  contained 
in  this  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  is  unique  in 
the  history  of  American  education.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will 
long  continue  to  enjoy  this  distinction. 


The  paper  on  Outside  professional  engagements  by  members 
of  professional  faculties  by  the  late  Dr.  Theodore  C.  Janeway 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  appeared  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  March  was,  by  a  misunder¬ 
standing,  designated  as  a  paper  read  before  the  Association 
of  American  Universities  at  its  last  annual  meeting.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Dr.  Janeway’s  paper  was  read  before  the 
Association  of  American  University  Professors.  The  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  tenders  an  apology  to  this  Association 
and  its  officers  for  not  having  been  aware  of  this  fact 
and,  therefore,  for  not  having  asked  their  permission  to 
print  the  paper. 

Dr.  Janeway’s  article  was  printed  without  the  benefit  of 
any  revision  or  modifications  of  its  statements  that  he 
might  have  wished  to  make  had  he  lived. 


